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The Orientation Course in the Junior 
High School 


RicHArRp D. ALLEN 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Orientation courses in the freshman 
year in college seem to be generally ac- 
epted. They help the new student 
get his bearings” in his educational 
and social environment. Many colleges 
are introducing similar opportunities, 
especially in the senior year, to help 
students learn about educational oppor- 
tunities on the graduate level, and about 
vocational opportunities that should ap- 
peal to graduates. Similar courses have 
been introduced in some high schools in 
the ninth or the tenth year for new stu- 
lents, and in the twelfth year for those 
about to graduate. In the junior high 
schools there has been considerable ex- 
perimentation in the development of 
units for the orientation course. The 


elements most commonly used include 
(1) information and problems concern- 
ing curriculum 


and activities of the 
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school, (2) information and problems 
concerning the choice of elective sub- 
jects, (3) the study of occupations, (4) 
the study of the educational and voca- 
tional opportunities in the community, 
and (5) problems of personal and social 
relations. The selection of units in the 
course for any particular school or grade 
must depend somewhat, at least, upon 
the type of school or community and 
upon the curriculums of other subjects, 
such as general science or social studies. 

Such a course is more than a mere 
guide book. It is general education and 
can be justified on that basis as well 
as any other subject in the curriculum, 
and better than most. It is quite as im- 
portant as the units taught in any equal 
amount of time in English, social 
studies, or mathematics. In fact, each 
unit is selected because of urgent per- 
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sonal and social necessity, while many 
units in the traditional courses have 
very little relation to current needs. In 
the subject of mathematics, for exam- 
ple, a recent investigation of the extent 
to which measurements were used by 
skilled workers in industry showed that 
approximately 85 per cent of the work- 
ers used only patterns and never meas- 
ured as they were taught to do in 
school. And yet measurements have 
been considered among the most essen- 
tial and practical applications of mathe- 
matics. What, then, shall we say for 
many mathematics units in the general 
or required subjects that have no prac- 
tical application outside the fields of 
engineering or business management? 
English and social studies also contain 
many units that cannot be justified on 
the basis of personal or social utility. 
important as the shop subjects, home 
making, drawing, and music may be in 
the scheme of general education in the 
junior high school, they can scarcely be 
preferred to units that are specifically 
selected to aid pupils in meeting the 
everyday problems with which all are 
confronted. In fact, many problems are 
in the field which was formerly called 
“character education,” but which is also 
termed “personal and social relations” 
and “personality.” 

The introduction of any new subject 
into the already crowded curriculum is 
a serious matter. There are two possi- 
bilities: either the school day must be 
lengthened or there must be a revision 
of the time schedule. The possibility 
of a longer day may as well be dis- 
missed at the start, so the educator 
must weigh the relative values claimed 
for the various subjects in order to find 
the necessary amount of time for the 
orientation course. 

However, the case is not so difficult 
as it might seem at first thought. There 


are already scattered elements through- 
out the program of the junior high 
school that would be included in ay 
orientation course. Much of commun. 
ity civics, vocational civics, occupations 
and educational guidance would natur. 
ally be included. Many schools have 
units in their character education pro- 
grams that could be handled much more 
effectively if departmentalized and 
treated by the case-conference method 
and doubtless some schools might wish 
to include such units as thrift, choice of 
electives, etc. Thus it is evident thet 
the problem is not so much the intro- 
duction of a new subject, as the better 
organization and articulation of scat- 
tered units, all of which exist for th 
purpose of general orientation, educc- 
tional, vocational, social, and civic. 

Under these circumstances neither a 
lengthening of the school day nor an at- 
tack upon other subjects is necessar) 
but rather merely a rearrangement oi 
existing units under new and more com- 
prehensive classifications. Naturally 
some of the less effective units may be 
eliminated, or condensed or combined, 
and some new units added to meet cur- 
rent needs. Such changes are always 
desirable in every subject. Such a re- 
vision need entail no added expense tu 
the budget for salaries or equipment. It 
is not more costly to teach a well ar- 
ticulated and organized course than t 
teach the same material in scattered 
and unrelated units. On the other hand, 
there are many devices by which such 
a course can be made much more effec- 
tive. Proper organization is only the 
first step in the process. 

One of the most important problems 
is finding the right person to teach the 
subject. In this regard there has been 
some difference of opinion, depending 
on local conditions and experience. 

In some places one or two periods a 
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week have been given to orientation 
problems, usually taught by the home- 
room teacher. The typical experience 
in such cases has been that a few of the 
best and most skillful teachers have 
made conspicuous successes in the work, 
but with most teachers the classes have 
een drab, dull, and disappointing. 

The next step has naturally been to 
departmentalize the work, giving it all 
to one or two teachers who have been 
unusually successful with the former 
plan. Such teachers could vitalize any 
subject. This plan is an improvement 
upon the former arrangement, but it is 
weak in that it tends to become routine 
both to teachers and to pupils. More- 
over, it separates orientation from the 
ther guidance functions, while ap- 
proved practice tends to combine all of 
‘ne more specialized guidance functions 
in the hands of specially selected and 
trained persons. If organized guidance 
in a school has not reached the point 
where such persons are available, some 
type of temporary arrangement may be 
necessary, but it should not be con- 
strued as an ideal plan. 

A third and much better pian is to 
assign all of the specialized guidance 
functions to the same person, namely, 
1) personnel records and research, (2) 
counseling, (3) orientation, or group 
guidance, and (4) follow-up. 

1. The personnel records give the key to 

many counseling problems. They help 

both to locate and to solve problems. 

They also help to group pupils for more 

effective guidance. 

2. Counseling problems that are common 
to many pupils can be dealt with more 
economically by group methods. 

3. The orientation course provides fre- 
quent contacts of pupils and adviser, al- 
lowing both to become acquainted in 


the discussion of common problems. 
4. The orientation instruction gives the 


adviser a teaching program in the guid- 
ance field, thus encouraging advisers to 
train for their work in guidance. 
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) 


. The plan recognizes the essential unity 
in objectives and methods of the coun 
seling and orientation programs. 
Follow-up studies become excellent in- 
structional material in the group guid- 
ance course, since they furnish first 
hand information that is extremely im- 
portant and interesting to both teachers 
and pupils. (See article on follow-up 
studies in the Vocational Guidance 
Wagasme ior December, 1931 

7. The group guidance classes give the 


0. 


~ 


iviser a f ." ity i t- 
dial function. Knowledge of the diffi 
culties of some pupils makes it possible 
to help others avoid the rocks 

8. One of the most effective 
suring to each adviser an adequate back 
ground of occupational information is 
to require each adviser to teach occu 
pations and occupational problems t 


€f as Well as a ” 


ways of u 


his own group of pupils. This plan 
also provides opportunities for ¢ ad 
viser to observe and to encourage 


cupational interests 
m the part of pupils 


and investigations 


The above reasons indicate some ad- 
vantages of delegating to each adviser 
all of the specialized functions for a 
definite portion of the pupils rather 
than of delegating the instruction in 
orientation to social studies teachers, 
home-room teachers, or others who do 
not have the responsibility for records, 
counseling, and follow-up. Properly or- 
ganized, the guidance functions help to 
make “one hand wash the other,” thus 
preventing overlapping, duplication, and 
lack of proper articulation. 

The problem still remains: Given a 
certain amount of time for the course, 
as a result of the reorganization and 
improvement of existing units, how can 
the time be used most effectively? Two 
plans have been suggested: 


1. A course of five periods per week in 
one year of the junior high 
possibly two courses of one term each 
at strategic points; such as, the 8B and 
9B grades, taught by the social studies 
teacher. 

2. A continuous course of two periods 
per week for three years, taught by the 
class adviser to the same group of pu- 
pils, as an integral part of a guidance 


school, or 
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program that makes the adviser also 
responsible for the other specialized 
guidance functions. The writer holds 
no brief for a plan that does not pro- 
vide continuity as above indicated and 
is not an integral part of an adequate 
guidance program. 


Let us consider some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each of these 
plans, dealing with them in order. Let 
us designate plan No. 1 as the intensive 
plan and No. 2 as the extensive plan. 
An intensive treatment puts the subject 
at least temporarily on a basis of equal- 
ity with traditional subjects, such as 
English, mathematics, and social stud- 
ies. There will probably be better 
articulation and continuity from day to 
day, and better preparation on the part 
of both teachers and pupils. Such a 
subject can be tested and marked, and 
results will be more readily appreciated. 
If the subject is worth teaching at all, 
it should be put on an equal basis with 
other subjects and equally well taught. 
These are the usual arguments. 

The arguments for the extensive 
course are not quite so obvious, and 
consequently must be explained more 
in detail. 

Doubtless some subjects should be 
taught intensively, or daily. For the 
most part, such subjects appear to be 
those which require drill and which are 
measured by skills acquired. Mathe- 
matics, languages, penmanship, and 
typewriting would be examples. The 
objectives of the orientation course, on 
the other hand, must be described by 
such terms as “arousing interests in oc- 
cupations and occupational problems,” 
“building a background of occupational 
information,” “creating right attitudes 
toward problems involving educational 
and vocational choices, or problems of 
personal and social relations.”” Such re- 
sults are not usually obtained through 
drill or other intensive methods which 


often destroy interests and crea, 
wrong or hostile attitudes. Such objec. 
tives require motivation, wide reading 
leading rather than driving, discussion: 
group thinking in the solution of com. 
mon problems, contacts with peopk 
continuity over a long period of time 
that makes growth possible rather tha; 
continuity from day to day that is req 
uisite for the development of skills. Thy 
nature of the subject requires extensiy: 
rather than intensive treatment, tim: 
for extended growth. 

If the subject were taught five times 
each week for a term or year, it would 
be impossible in large schools to hav 
the subject taught by the class adviser 
Frequently there are from five to nin 
sections of pupils in each grade. Wit! 
a normal teaching load of twenty-f 
periods per week, five of which must |x 
devoted to individual counseling, the 
adviser could take not more than fou 
sections during any single term. The 
work would have to be divided among 
two or three teachers. Such an arrang: 
ment separates group guidance from the 
other functions of the adviser and leaves 
it to be taught by any teacher who hap- 
pens to be available, whether or not she 
may be interested in the work or trained 
for it. Group guidance under such a 
plan loses much of its potential value 
and effectiveness. 

It is the combination of group and in- 
dividual guidance in the hands of the 
adviser that reduces the cost of guid- 
ance. If group contacts between ac- 
viser and pupils are reduced, then in- 
dividual counseling time must be in- 
creased. 

Group guidance is a two-sided prop- 
osition: pupils are securing information 
and discussing problems, but at the 
same time the adviser should be study- 
ing pupils—noting their interests, reac- 
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tions, personalities, and traits, and mak- 
ing friends with them. Every effective 
group guidance lesson should be an open 
invitation and should result in confer- 
ences concerning individual problems re- 
lated to the subject under discussion. 
Orientation is more like general sci- 
ence than like English, mathematics, or 
foreign languages. The main objective 
of the course can be attained better by 
extensive than by intensive treatment. 
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Moreover, it is possible in even a large 
class to make the adviser responsible 
for the entire grade of eight or even 
nine sections and still to provide time 
for individual counseling. This cannot 
be arranged if the subject is treated in- 
tensively. 

The extensive plan provides actually 
20 per cent more class time than the in- 
tensive plan. This fact has often been 
overlooked. 


Achievements of Guidance in Secondary 
Schools’ 


Grayson N. KEFAUVER 


{1ssociate Professor of 


Education, Teachers Colleg 


Columbia University 


guidance generally 
importance of the 
programs of 
careful 
The 


Importance of 
recognized. The 
service contributed by 
guidance is clearly evident to 
students of secondary education. 
changes within and without these 
schools have made more difficult the 
student’s task of planning his program 
and in meeting successfully the many 
and varied situations which arise. The 
program of the school is much more ex- 
tended and the occupational world is 
much more complex. While assistance 
has always been given to students in 
planning their programs, the need for 
such assistance has become greater and 
the inadequacy of the earlier assistance 
has become recognized. The question 
which administrators of secondary 
schools face is not whether they will 
provide for guidance. The question is 
whether they will systematically qualify 
students for the choices demanded of 
them by a program which informs them 
about the opportunities available, which 
helps them to analyze their own Ca- 


pacities and interests, and which coun- 
sels with them in planning an appro- 
priate program, rather than continue the 
inadequate, haphazard, and subjective 
assistance given to students in the past. 
Many of the decisions made by stu- 
dents during the secondary school pe- 
riod cannot be postponed. The question 
is whether or not students shall be pre- 
pared for them. The general interest 
in guidance and the extensive programs 
developed in many schools are tangible 
evidence of an affirmative answer to this 
question. 

Little attempt to measure 
of guidance. The literature on guidance 


outcomes 


has consisted mostly of descriptions of 
programs in operation and judgments 
of persons concerning the desirability 
or undesirability of different guidance 
procedures. Much has also been done 
1 A preliminary statement of an investiga- 
tion being made by the writer on a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation through the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching 
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in developing and validating various 
measures, and in determining and de- 
scribing the characteristics of students, 
of educational programs, and of voca- 
tions. Only a few studies have at- 
tempted to show results of guidance. 
Hoppock * has summarized three such 
studies which consider the vocational 
activities of guided persons and, in one 
case, the activities of the guided group 
are compared with those of a non- 
guided group. 

Another study by Hedge and Hut- 
son* compares the educational and vo- 
cational plans of students before and 
after a year of guidance. The propor- 
tion of the change reported which was 
due to guidance and which would have 
resulted during the year without the 
guidance cannot be determined, since 
there was no control group to which the 
changes of the experimental group can 
be related. Proctor has proposed a 
score card for evaluating guidance pro- 
grams.* The score card serves a useful 
purpose in helping one to compare pro- 
grams of guidance with the standard 
used in the score card, and to compare 
different programs of guidance with 
each other according to the extent of 
their agreement with the standards of 
the score card. Comparison of pro- 
grams of guidance with some plan, even 
though it is generally believed to be 
desirable, is not measurement of effi- 
ciency. It represents, instead, a com- 
parison of a program with one which is 


“Robert Hoppock, “Research in Voca- 

nal Guidance: Part I, Evaluating Results,” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine (December 
1931), Vol. X, pp. 101-105. 

3 John W. Hedge and Percival W. Hut- 
son, “A Technique for Evaluating Guidance 
Activities,” School Review (September 
1931), Vol. XXXIX, pp. 508-519. 

4 William M. Proctor, “Evaluating Guid- 


ance Activities in High School,” Vocational 
Guidance Magazine (November 1930), Vol. 
IX, pp. 58-66. 
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believed to be efficient, and an assump. 
tion that deviation of a program from 
the plan incorporated in the score card 
is evidence of inefficiency. Efficiency, 
of programs of guidance can be deter- 
mined only by measuring their effect: 
on students, or by measuring the ex- 
tent to which the outcomes striven fo: 
are actually being achieved. 

What outcomes are we trying 
achieve through guidance? Before one 
can measure the extent to which the 
desired outcomes of guidance are being 
achieved, it is necessary to define with 
care the actual objective of guidance 
Just what contribution might one ex- 
pect from a systematic plan of guid- 
accomplished by an educa- 
lacking the activities 
characterized by the term guidance? 
The literature on guidance evidences 
considerable differences of judgment as 
to its purposes. 

The first preliminary study now un- 
der way is an investigation of the ob- 
jectives of guidance in_ secondary 
schools. The literature has been can 
vassed in search of specific claims fo 
guidance. The list thus obtained ha; 
been extended by the writer with the 
assistance of a considerable number 0! 
workers in guidance and advanced grad 
uate students in his classes at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. <A state- 
ment has been prepared of these claims 
for guidance, and types of factual in- 
formation have been indicated for meas- 
uring each.° 

The description of the outcomes o! 
guidance is being sent to representatives 
of different types of workers in guid 


ance, noi 


tional program 


was published in the 
Record, January, 1932 
with title, “Measurement of Outcomes 0! 
Guidance in Secondary Schools.” Reprint» 
can be obtained from the Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, at a cost of fifteen cents each. 


5 This statement 
Teachers College 
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ance, for them to indicate on a separate 
report form their judgment of the im- 
portance (as indicated on a four-point 
rating scale) of the different objectives 
of guidance. They are also requested 
to list any additional objectives not con- 
tained in the list submitted to them. 
These judgments are being obtained 
from directors of guidance in city school 
systems, counselors, deans of girls, prin- 
cipals of junior and senior high schools, 
and specialists in universities and else- 
where on guidance, secondary educa- 
tion, vocational education, and voca- 
tional psychology. Directors of guid- 
ance and principals of secondary schools 
are, in addition, designating the objec- 
tives they are consciously striving to at- 
tain in their school or system. This 
study is intended to define what it is 
believed guidance should accomplish, 
and what those in positions of responsi- 
bility are consciously trying to accom- 
plish. 

Comparison of outcomes of different 
types of programs of guidance. The 
principal feature of this investigation 
is a careful comparison of the outcomes 
of different types of programs of guid- 
ance. Two forms of comparisons will 
be made: One will represent a compari- 
son of schools having a strong program 
of guidance with schools having a very 
weak or undeveloped program. In the 
last group an attempt will be made to 
select schools unaffected by the modern 
guidance movement and without the 
features recommended in guidance. The 
second comparison will be between dif- 
ferent types of well-developed pro- 
grams. Considerable variation exists in 
organization and emphasis in guidance 
in different cities. The cities represented 
by the well-developed programs will be 
generally recognized as outstanding for 
their work in guidance. 

The present plans for the investiga- 
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tion call for an intensive study of a 
small number of cities. The limitations 
of funds preclude extending the inten 
sive study to a large number of schools. 
It seems desirable to make careful meas- 
ures in approximately five cities with 
outstanding programs of guidance, and 
in three cities with the minimum of pro- 
vision for guidance. In addition, some 
small schools with and without 
tematic programs of guidance will be 
studied. A sampling of the students on 
each grade level of one junior and one 
senior, or four-year, high school in each 
city will be studied. Many of the facts 
described in the statement on ‘“Meas- 
urement of Outcomes of Guidance in 
Secondary Schools” will be obtained for 
all students included in the investiga- 
tion. Space does not permit a more de- 
tailed description of the study, but fur- 
ther statement will be given in a later 
number of this magazine. 

It is hoped that the projected investi 
gation will give some objective evidence 
concerning the contribution of system- 
atic plans of guidance to the programs 
of secondary schools. Such evidence 
will aid in obtaining the recognition and 
support f secondary 


svs 


for guidance in 
schools which many believe it deserves. 
The writer enjoys the cooperation of an 
advisory committee of approximately 
twenty-five persons outstanding in guid- 
ance and in secondary education. The 
response of the members of this com- 
mittee to the invitation to 
and the generally favorable reception 
of all who have been approached indi- 
cate agreement on the importance and 
timeliness of an objective investigation 
of outcomes of guidance. Such generous 
cooperation not only encourages and 
makes work more pleasant for the in- 
vestigator, but it makes conditions most 
‘favorable for realizing the possibilities 
if the investigation. 


cooperate 





A Follow-up of Drop-out Boys 
Who Left School before Graduation to Enter Employment 


Warren K. Layton, Department of Guidance and Placement, and 
A. N. Hennigar, Department of Attendance, Detroit Public Schools 


According to the laws of the State of 
Michigan, pupils who have reached their 
sixteenth birthday may be transferred 
from the regular full-time school to 
part-time schools, which they are re- 
quired to attend eight hours weekly 
until their seventeenth birthday, when 
they are excused from all compulsory 
school attendance. Only in cases of 
great economic need are children under 
the age of sixteen excused from school 
to enter employment. 

Since Detroit is an industrial rather 
than a commercial city, Detroit employ- 
ment conditions differ somewhat from 
those in other large cities of the coun- 
try. There are probably fewer clerical 
positions, proportionately, open to De- 
troit boys than there are to boys in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, or other cities where many rail- 
roads are concentrated and where there 
are many large wholesale and distribu- 
ting organizations. On the other hand, 
Detroit probably offers more in the way 
of industrial employment in manufac- 
turing organizations than do the other 
cities named. 

Most of the larger employers in the 
Detroit district are unwilling to employ 
boys under the age of eighteen in fac- 
tory work, because of certain provisions 
of state legislation governing the pay- 
ment of compensation to workers who 
may be injured. 

From the standpoint of the Guidance 
and Placement Department, which has 
charge of school counseling and place- 


ment, and from the point of view of the 
Attendance Department, in charge of 
employment permits, a great deal of 
interest is attached to the question as 
to what sort of employment the young 
people who leave school before gradua- 
tion find available. In an effort to find 
a partial answer to the question, a plan 
involving several follow-up studies has 
been decided upon. 

As the first step in this procedure, an 
investigation of several hundred boys 
who had left the full-time schools for 
the purpose of going to work, without 
having been graduated, was carried on 
in April, 1930. In order that as much 
information as possible might be ob- 
tained from the first study, it was de- 
cided that no effort would be made to 
study the employment history of boys 
who had been out of school longer than 
three years. It is difficult to locate 
many city families after several years 
have elapsed. 

The first step was to obtain the 
names and last known addresses of boys 
who had left Detroit public schools dur- 
ing the school years of 1926-27, 1927- 
28, and 1928-29. Five hundred and sev- 
enty-two such cases, in different parts 
of the city, were selected. Calls were 
made at the homes of these boys by 
members of the staff of the Attendance 
Department, who are experienced inter- 
viewers and who know how to obtain 
information from parents of Detroit 
children. Of the 572 calls attempted. 
381 were completed, which suggests 
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that it is possible to locate about two- 
thirds of the pupils who have left De- 
troit schools, if they have not been out 
of school longer than three years. 
Thirty cases of the 381 had to be elim- 
inated because the boys had entered pri- 
vate schools or out-of-town schools and 
had been graduated. Of the 351 cases 
remaining, considerable information was 
obtained as to the employment history. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of 351 
interviews by the type of school the 
boys were attending when they left 
school to go to work. It will be seen 
that a large majority of them had 
reached the intermediate (junior high) 
school. 


TABLE | 
Number of Interviews 
(By school at leaving) 

















School Number Per Cen 
ee 5 TTS 26 7 
Intermediate ............ «art 77 
| aa ae ee 54 16 
; _eorerey 100” 





In a large majority of cases, as shown 
in Table 2, the interviewer obtained his 
information from an adult member of 
the family, usually the mother, while 
in the remainder of the cases the worker 
himself was at home and supplied the 
information. 








TABLE 2 
Person Interviewed 
Person eG ~ Number Per Cent _ 
I an 90 25 
it EP RESEER Renan 261 75 
Serra 351 100 





Tables 3 and 4 show that the average 
age when these boys left school was six- 
teen years, and at the time of the fol- 
low-up interview it was eighteen years. 








TABLE 3 
Ages at Leaving Schoo! 
| Es Sars 13%4-21 years 
SS eee — 16 = 
TABLE 4 
Ages in April 1930 
et itaeicios 144%4-23% years 


ee . 18 
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Table 5 gives the range of school 
grades to which the boys belonged at 
the time they left school. A very few 
cases in grades below the sixth were 
boys who were in special classes for the 
mentally backward. 


TABLE 5 
Grade at Leaving School 





Range 3A-12A 

ne 

Tables 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 contain in- 
formation about these boys provided by 
the school records. Their general im- 
port is to the effect that boys who 
leave school before graduation to enter 
employment are not, in most cases, the 
ones who seem to be best adapted to 
school life. For instance, only one in 
four was preparing for college or re- 
ceiving marks which would entitle him 
to consideration for entrance at most 
colleges, and only 6 per cent of the 239 
boys for whom intelligence ratings were 
available were in the superior (A and 
B) classification. It will be noted, too, 
that the attendance record does not in- 
dicate a high degree of interest in school 
on the part of these boys. 





TABLE 6 
Intelligence Ratings 

















Rating Number ~ Per Cent 

A 2 _— 

B 12 5 

C— 19 8 

« 56 24 

C— 47 20 

D 55 22 

E 48 20 
AOR. sciscsranisnies ae 100 
(Not Given 112) ; ee 

TABLE 7 ' 
Scholarship Marks 

Mark ; Number _ ae Cent 

A 15 5 

B 65 20 

is 143 44 

D 56 17 

FE 45 14 
Total 325 100 


(Not_Given 26)" 
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TABLE 8 
Attendance Record 
Number Per Cent 

ON US eae, : 44 
BRIE sc cccrcarctecanecooace 175 56 

ROE icieeteaee ores 310 100 

(Not Given 41) 

TABLE 9 
Conduct Record 
Number Per ¢ ent 

_ ene 80 25 
DHUNEE dcoossexccunciahiwaesteonsnc 187 60 
Px ME «séendcinccnbinckphespenséinssite 47 15 

TEMNOE, -Saissiicacciaismviiianics 314 100 

( Not Given 37) 

TABLE 10 
Curriculum 
— = Number Per Cent 

Language or College 

Preparatory  .........000« 68 25 
Commercial _ .................. 14 5 
Technical or Practical 

CSR Gs oe 194 70 

ED) sasachevnnkneancteatiens 276 100 


( Not Given 75) 


Table 11 shows the distribution of 
answers to the interviewers’ questions as 
to the reasons for leaving school. It is 
possible that the percentage of answers 
specifying “dissatisfaction with school” 
is in reality somewhat larger than that 
indicated in the table. Some parents 
appear to be reluctant to admit that 
their children are dissatisfied with 
school, because of the inference which 
might be drawn to the effect that the 
children were troublesome or difficult 
to manage. 











TABLE 11 
Reasons for Leaving School 

m= Reason Number Per Cent 
Economic pressure ...... 181 51 
Dissatisfaction with 

eo 126 36 
Both of above .............. 23 7 
Other reasons .............. 21 6 

a 351 100 





Tables 12, 13 14, and 15 show the 
of answers to questions 


distribution 
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bearing upon the use of earnings, opin- 
ions as to the helpfulness of schoo! 
training in employment, and attendance 
at the part-time school. 


TABLE 12 
Use of Earnings 





























Use a Number Per ent 
Help support family .... 241 69 
ah 65 19 
2 ee 27 7 
Never worked .............. 18 5 

ES ne eee 351 100 

' Taste 13 
Education of Help in Employment ? 

Answer Number Per Cent 

. See 73 
DS EEE Sasvatbanbsisia 66 19 
Never worked .............. 18 5 
No answer ..... See 3 
OC SSR 351 100 

TABLE 14 

Did Boy Attend Part-Time School 
Answer Number _ Per Cent 
| RR eS 173 49 
I cate ct act tn 175 50 
FO GEEWIEE senesccscecensiesins 3 ] 

Sn a a en Osa 351 100 





(It is possible for a boy to be excused 
from attendance at the part-time school wm 
der certain circumstances upon the swo: 
Statement ot his employer.) 


TABLE 15 
Average Number of Months of Attenda: 
at Part-Time School, by School 
Level at Leaving 











School Average No. Mo: t 
an ETS ae 8.4 
ROTI seccicsadesnecciasiieesacinsistchociha 6.3 
a eta hpldeccsamcacnasietanien oceiecmentedies 1.5 
PS TE TAI scociceesinissnsmvnieipsiontiooey 





More than three-fifths of these boys 
were employed at the time of the inter- 
view, according to Table 16. It will 
be noted that in a few cases the answers 
were indefinite. These were usually 
cases in which the boy appeared to be 
assisting his parents in carrying on some 
sort of business, on a basis which was 
very hard to define. 
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TABLE 16 
Employed at Time of Interview ? 











Status Number Per Cent 
| Saar sidan, 63 
anaes 124 35 
Indefinite answer ..... ~ oe 2 
2 eos 100 





Turning to the matter of the employ- 
ment history of the individuals, Tables 
17 to 26 provide a summary of the data 
reported by the interviewers. 


TABLE 17 
Specific Jobs Reported Five or More Times 








F Job aa Ss Number 
Factory Work (not clearly designated) 81 
EE 6 ee 
INE TIE incncsnsisanensecincunigininimaisabibendisicniiatiod- 33 
OS i ERC: 
COURSE CITE | seticrecetntncsssi winncbiavcihaineaonss” Se 
Laberer (alot factory) .nncccccssciincccscsnss 28 
SAME © — ia uthincecswdsteanetan sci istpesianeecnsitascags a 
Zakery Helper ............. seliecseeatitesnensiies: 
| Sa em 
OE eee | 
Delivery Boy .......... 12 
Sie err sit ricinclabaeil 9 
Le a 8 
RN UE OUD ii cas discesoaneiceesnaonstincen 8 
Printer’s Helper 8 


“Clipper” (factory ) iockdansieaana ll 
i eee - ecb ienekbacdetiie 5 
Gas Station Attendant .................... = 
Bertetner SERGIO onccsvnnsccivecenssciicessces 5 
Assembler (factory) ne 5 
Termemmmer CEACOOEY)  cceecesccicsccsesncesvinss 5 





TABLE 18 
Number of Jobs Held Since Leaving 
School (By Workers) 























Number of Jobs Number of Per Cent 
_Per Worker Workers 
0 18 5.1 
l 168 47.0 
2 81 23.1 
3 57 16.2 
4 19 5.4 
5 4 1.1 
6 1 0.3 
7 1 0.3 
Indefinite Answer 2 0.6 
J _ =e 351 100.0 
Taste 19 
Sources of Employment (608 Jobs) 
Source Number Per Cent 
Direct Application ........ 378 62.2 
INN iccsssstntiinssaapsaecvion 80 13.2 
| ae ere 101 16.6 
Board of Education 
SASS 27 4.3 


Private Employment 





Agency z) is 
Church idethesiai 2 0.3 
Newspaper Advertise 

ment 2 0.3 
BINION sc cticicauninsnans 5 0.8 
Attendance Officer l 0.2 
7. oe cB: eee l 0.2 
Former Employer . l 0.2 
Department of Public 

Welfare paalaad 1 0.2 

| rrr ... 608 100.0 








TaBLe 20 
Source of First Job (By Workers) 














3 Source ~ Number Per Ce 
Direct Application ........ 194 55.3 
.  ——— sone 53 15.1 
Relative —_ 55 15.7 
Board of Education 

Placement ............. 15 4.3 
Private Employment 

Agency ...... 3 0.8 
News Advertisement 2 0.6 
Others = re 10 2.8 
Never worked evens . 18 5 ] 
No answer .... uit l 0.3 
i iid 2 


TABLE 21 
Percentage of Time Unemployed 


by Workers 





~ Number 








Per Cent 


0 “105—t~*” 32.9 
1-9 12 3.8 
10-24 48 15 
25-49 71 22.2 
50-74 43 13.4 
75-89 13 41 
90-100 27 8.5 
319 100.0 
Not stated 3é 
351 








TABLE 22 
Reasons for Leaving Employment 
(342 Separations ) 














Reason Number Per Cent 
> Satara 159 46.5 
SHOW CHONCE cicccccccciersnee 2O 5.8 
To take better job ........ 59 17.2 
‘i ft ee 20.7 
Wages a 6 1.08 
Hours too long ......... 3 0.9 
Work too hard ......... 7 20 
Close of season ......... 3 0.9 
“Quarrelled,” “Argu 

I  iscittaceacs é' $ 1.5 
Ren neo 2 0.6 
Temporary job com 

OS aa 4 1.2 
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TaBLe 22—Continued 
Reasons for Leaving Employment 
(342 Separations ) 

















Reason Number Per Cent 
Ye | SS eee 1 0.3 
Parents’ disapproval .... 1 0.3 
Board of Education dis- 

So 1 0.3 

Tot (SE sae 342 > 100.0 

TABLE 23 


Weekly Wages of First Jobs Held 


(289 Workers) 
( 18 Never worked) 
( 44 Not stated) 














er LE MERE oe! 

MMII: vintesdsmsaiiaiacetcocoosicencosadecodions 45.00 

PRUNE cis caccosarccccotaadiincmnnniens 18.21 
TABLE 24 

Weekly Wages for 558 Jobs 

ON REE a EA $ 3.00 

NIEN scsicsrtadeaptittadeuychecbencertodvdens 45.00 

NGI sists setcuitdunacaanceiateanais 21.36 
TABLE 25 


Weekly Wages of Present Jobs 


(176 \ Workers) 
(117 Not ate now ) 
( 58 Not stated) 




















I ii $ 6.00 
NBER See Renee ree 45.00 
WRN a ssccisssssianciunsnaninvieabninenicobe 22.53 
TABLE 26 
Raises of Wages? 

Answer Number Per Cent 
_. ) SRS pre eratres 127 36.2 
I Se aac as asinnaliccceden 189 53.8 
FROGIICRION o.ccccvenecvcvesesee l 0.3 
Never worked .......... 18 5.1 
NO @MSWEE  ....0.c0.020-.. 16 4.6 
_ =e. 351 100.0 





It may be convenient to have a pic- 
ture of the typical boy represented in 
this study, so far as possible with the 
data available. An effort has been 
made in Table 27 to present this type 
of picture. 


TABLE 27 
The Typical Boy Represented in the Study 
Age in April, 1930 ...... 18 
Age at leaving school.. 16 
Grade at leaving school 9B 





Intelligence rating ...... D 
Carricwhlem  cccecceresecseees Technical 
Reason given for leav- 
ing school  .............+ Economic pressure 


Attendance 2.0... Irregular 


CREE viicimnconan Fair 

CMU EID caccccnciccccoicanne m3 

Use of earnings .......... Help support famil 

Education of help in ; 
employment? ............ Yes 


Employed at present? Yes 
Type of job most fre- 
_ quently held .............. Factory work 
Source of employment Direct application 
Most frequent reason 

for leaving jobs ...... Laid off 
Average length of time 

ONE UN ncn cicatiat masons 10 months 
Average percentage of 

time unemployed .... 15 
Weekly wages, first 

GS eee $18 

W eekly wages, all jobs $22 
Raise of wages ............. No 





The writers believe that further 
studies of this type should include a 
larger number of cases, should cover al! 
types of schools thoroughly, should in- 
clude graduates as well as nongrad- 
uates and girls as well as boys, and 
should provide that employers be in- 
terviewed in order to provide a check 
on statements bearing on such matters 
as wages and reasons for leaving em- 
ployment. 


Conclusions 


1. Boys who drop out of Detroit 
schools to go to work are not of the 
highest mentality and are usually not 
in line for college entrance. Their at- 
tendance, conduct, and scholarship rec- 
ords indicate a rather poor adjustment 
to school. 

2. Economic pressure and dissatis- 
faction with school appear to be the 
outstanding reasons for leaving school. 

3. In almost 90% of the cases, the 
money earned is used directly or in- 
directly for self-support. 

4. During the period from Septem- 
ber, 1926, to May, 1930, boys who left 
school to go to work might reasonably 
have expected to be employed about 
four-fifths of the time, and to earn 
about $22.00 per week, but they would 
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not have been justified in expecting a 
raise in wages; nor should they have 
looked forward to promotion to more 
remunerative employment, on the basis 
of the type of jobs on which they were 
working after they had been out of 
school from one to three years. 

5. From the fact that so many un- 
defined or poorly defined factory jobs 
were found in these histories, it may 


be inferred that in some cases these 
boys misrepresented their ages and ob- 
tained factory employment on the sup- 
position that they were eighteen years 
of age or older. Such practices are, 
however, becoming more difficult, for 
many employers now insist upon a 
birth certificate, even where the physi- 
cal appearance of the applicant indi- 
cates that he is fully mature. 


Guidance in the Bassick Junior High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Joseru E. Jerrery, Principal 


That guidance is one of the main 
functions of the secondary school, if 
not the keynote of all its activities, is a 
statement that no longer needs to be 
defended. It will also be generally con- 
ceded that the junior high school period 
is the one in which guidance is a funda- 
mental need. True, guidance cannot 
end with the completion of the junior 
high school years but carries on, with 
counseling and exploration, into the 
senior high school and college years, for 
those who enter such institutions. 

Guidance, as the term is used here, 
includes more than vocational guidance 
or even curricular guidance. It is used 
in its broadest sense to include such 
phases of a pupil’s development as guid- 
ance for health, guidance in citizenship, 
social guidance, moral guidance, cur- 
ricular and vocational guidance. In the 
earlier days of the guidance movement 
the vocational aim was stressed, and 
also the work of placement bureaus. 
But the broader conception of guidance 
has long existed in the minds of those 
persons interested in the movement. 

Guidance as it is being attempted in 


the Bridgeport schools means a con- 
scious effort to direct the activities of 
the pupil toward the worthy objectives 
of good health, good citizenship, worthy 
home membership, strong character, 
worthy use of leisure time, suitable vo- 
cation, and greater educational oppor- 
tunities. For about eight years a guid- 
ance program has been functioning in 
the Bridgeport schools, which, until very 
recently, have been operating largely on 
the 8-4 plan. 

Under the direction of a central guid- 
ance committee, a program of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance had been 
successfully introduced into the last half 
year of the eighth grade and in the high 
schools. Among the results of this work 
have been an increasing interest in the 
studying of vocations, the acquiring of 
information as how best to gain voca- 
tional information, and the proper stand- 
ards for selecting a vocation. Also, pu- 
pils have been choosing more wisely 
among the various curricula and elec- 
tive subjects offered in the senior high 
school, and have been making definite 
educational plans for their entire high 
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school courses, which will lead them 
toward educational and _ vocational 
goals. 

The adoption of the 6-3-3 plan in the 
Bridgeport schools, and the organizing 
of several junior high school units sev- 
eral years ago, found a guidance system 
well established in the city, and there 
remained only the need of adapting it 
to the newer type of organization. With 
the opening of the Bassick Junior High 
School in September, 1929, it was stated 
that the keynote and core of all the 
activities in the school would be guid- 
ance, and guidance in the broadest sense 
of the word— guidance for health, cur- 
ricular guidance, guidance in citizen- 
ship. The idea of guidance was in- 
jected into the program of studies as 
it was prepared for the school, and 
around this program oi studies the 
building itself was constructed. It was 
planned that guidance would dominate 
the activities in the classroom, in the 
clubs, in the home rooms and in the 
assembly programs. 

There is nothing unique in making 
such plans for a junior high school, 
and there are many older junior high 
schools that have been successfully car- 
rying out such programs for years. Each 
such program of guidance must, how- 
ever, be carefully organized if it is to 
be successful, and there may be many 
varieties of organizations, all of which 
are functioning successfully and attain- 
ing the desired objectives. 

The purpose in this article is to de- 
scribe briefly the administration of the 
guidance program in Bassick Junior 
High School, and some phases of the 
work. There are, no doubt, many other 
plans of administration which are being 
used effectively, but the plan presented 
seemed to fit the local needs and to be 
one which it was practical to adopt. 

At the head of the guidance activities 


in the school are the girls’ counselor and 
the boys’ counselor. Both of these 
counselors have had training and ex- 
perience in the field of guidance. The 
work of each counselor may be divided 
into two main parts: 

1. Personal guidance—friendly coun- 
sel and help to boys and girls, individ- 
ually and collectively, in solving their 
personal problems and the often difficul: 
task of adjusting themselves to their 
school life and to their environment 
The adolescent boy and girl need some 
one to talk over their plans and hopes 
with them and someone to whom they 
may go and be sure of a sympatheti: 
understanding. For, trivial as these 
adolescents’ problems may seem to be 
to the adult, they are just as real and 
may be just as distressing as any trou- 
bles they may meet in later years. The 
boys’ counselor deals with the boys’ 
special problems, and the girls’ coun- 
selor with the girls. Each counselor 
has an office and conference room for 
his or her use. 

2. The counselors are directors of 
the various guidance activities of the 
school. The girls’ counselor takes as 
her special field of work the social ac- 
tivities of the school, the home-room 
clubs, the hobby clubs, and the assem- 
blies. The boys’ counselor directs the 
curricular and vocational guidance work 
of the school. 

A bulletin is issued by the counselors 
each week and distributed to the teach- 
ers. In this bulletin plans and sugges- 
tions are made for the activities in the 
home-room clubs, the hobby clubs, the 
assemblies, and a definite outline of 
work is presented for the use of the 
home-room teachers in the guidance ac- 
tivities for each grade during the week. 
With guidance as the keynote of all the 
school activities, it is necessary that 
each teacher shall participate in the 
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guidance program, and all are doing so, 
without exception. The counselors 
must act as advisers to the teachers in 
dealing with many individual cases, and 
must also be responsible for developing 
among the teachers an understanding 
of the need and methods of guidance. 

The Bassick Junior High School pro- 
gram of studies provides a single cur- 
riculum for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. There are no elective 
subjects in the seventh grade, but in 
the eighth grade each pupil elects one 
subject each half year, and in the ninth 
grade each pupil elects one subject for 
the entire year. 

The elective subjects in the eighth and 
ninth grades are chosen in accordance 
with the pupil’s vocational or educa- 
tional interests, in order to discover to 
what extent he has the ability to fol- 
low them. On the basis of these try- 
outs and of further investigation along 
the lines of these interests, a curriculum 
designed to prepare him for some voca- 
tional or educational objective, or to 
give him further tryout, is selected by 
him, his parents, and the school at the 
close of his work in the ninth grade, for 
his first year in the senior high school. 

Exploratory and try-out courses are 
provided. It is designed that many of 
the regular courses offered in the school 
shall have broadening and finding val- 
ues, and there are several definite 
courses which are exploratory in their 
nature and purpose. 

In the eighth grade pupils may choose 
two out of three of the following sub- 
jects: general language, junior business 
training, shop for boys (woodworking, 
metalworking, electricity and mechan- 
ical drawing), or domestic science for 
girls (sewing and cooking). Each sub- 
ject is taught for one half-year only. 
The purpose in these elective subjects 
is to give pupils a short trial in the 


fields of work from which they will be 
asked to select in the ninth grade and 
senior high school. Success in these 
subjects is not necessary to promotion. 
Success should indicate ability to pur- 
sue them further. 

The elective shop work is prevoca- 
tional, and it is in addition to the two 
periods of home problems required of 
all boys, which are devoted to training 
in home mechanics. The elective do- 
mestic science for girls is also in addi- 
tion to the home problems courses for 
girls, which include sewing, cooking, 
child care, home nursing, home plan- 
ning, and home mechanics. 

Definite suggestions are made to pu- 
pils for elections in grade eight, based 
on their probable future plans and in- 
terest and their success in various sub- 
jects in grade seven. 

In the ninth grade a still further elec- 
tion or tryout is permitted. Pupils 
elect either ancient history, civics or 
general science in one group, and must 
also elect one of another group of nine 
subjects, including Latin, French, Ger- 
man, junior business training and type- 
writing, shop (wood, metal, electric, me- 
chanical drawing), sewing and millin- 
ery, cooking, art, music theory and 
practice. A pupil completing the ninth 
grade, whatever his elections are, is eli- 
gible to enter any curriculum in senior 
high school. 

Home-room clubs are a vital part of 
the guidance work in the school. Each 
home room is organized into a definite 
home-room club, which holds its meet- 
ings once each week during the daily 
activities period. It is within the home- 
room club that the pupils may discuss 
various matters concerning school wel- 
fare, and guidance may be given by the 
home-room teachers. Here may be de- 
veloped citizenship through pupil parti- 
cipation in school government, and here 
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pupils may receive training in beneficial 
social procedures and the attainment 
of the attitudes and ideals significant 
of exemplary character. 

Each week the bulletin of suggestions 
for use in the home-room club period is 
sent to the home-room teacher from the 
girls’ counselor. These bulletins con- 
tain matters of current school interest, 
and also, by use of the case method, 
suggestion for the development of a dis- 
cussion of such subjects as courtesy, 
kindness, proper manners in school and 
out, safety, thrift, cleanliness, health, 
honesty, self-control, real patriotism, all 
of which will tend to help the pupils 
form proper habits of conduct and to 
develop character. There is also oppor- 
tunity in all of the regular class work 
to give pupils practice in forming habits 
of moral judgment and behavior. 

Clubs and social activities, with their 
large guidance values, play an impor- 
tant part in the school life. Hobby 
clubs and social activities are under the 
direction of the girls’ counselor. There 
are sixty hobby clubs meeting once each 
week during the daily activities period, 
which is thirty-five minutes in length. 
Each pupil is a member of a hobby 
club. Each teacher has charge of one 
club. 

These clubs have real educational 
values. Skills and abilities are devel- 
oped in them, they teach the pupil the 
proper use of his leisure time, and many 
of them are really valuable tryouts in 
a number of vocations. Such clubs as 
illustrators’ and cartoonists’ club, auto 
repair club, journalism club, public 
speaking club, dramatic club, typewrit- 
ing club, aeronautics club, home eco- 
nomics club, library club, and the vari- 
ous musical organizations are but a few 
which may have vocational guidance 
values. 

Definite time is set aside during each 


school week for curricular and voca- 
tional guidance. As has been stated. 
one oi the five weekly activities periods 
is used for the home-room clubs, one for 
the hobby club, and still one other for 
assemblies for each grade. It is planned 
to relate the assembly programs as much 
as possible to the regular class work 
and to pupil activities in the school. 
The assemblies are not devised solely 
for entertainment, but clubs and classes 
often present phases of their regular 
activities and thus give a guidance value 
to many of the programs. 

The two remaining activities periods 
of each week are devoted to guidance 
activities in each home room, with the 
home-room teacher in charge and under 
the general direction of the boys’ coun- 
selor. 

The aims of this work, as expressed 
by the counselor, are: 

1. To awaken in the child an alert 
interest in and an appreciation of the 
work of the world, and a desire to par- 
ticipate in it. (The choice of an occu- 
pation is secondary, and best to post- 
pone as late as possible. ) 

2. To enable the child to see the rela- 
tion between work and education, and 
to lead him to appreciate and utilize 
the opportunities provided by the pub- 
lic schools. 

a. The educational opportunities of- 
fered in high school and the edu- 
cational tracks to be followed in 
attaining various types of specific 
training. 

b. To realize that the best time to 
get a high school education is now, 
and that failure to do so is likely 
to result in never getting it. 

c. To realize that high school educa- 
tion not only pays in dollars and 
cents, but also in happiness and 
the ability to render more effective 
service to the community. 
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d. To help pupils to discover the high 
school courses that equip them for 
certain specific life pursuits fol- 
lowing graduation, and where and 
how further education may be se- 
cured. 

3. To put the child in touch with ac- 

curate, unbiased sources of information. 

4. To train the child in right methods 
of investigation, wherewith he may be 
able to solve not only his present but 
also his future educational and voca- 
tional problems. 

5. To indicate and stress those quali- 
ties of character that contribute to suc- 
cess in any endeavor. (There is no such 
thing as a specific vocational niche 
ideally suited to any particular individ- 
ual. After years of research and study 
of this subject, Dr. Harry D. Kitson 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, avers that any individual may en- 
gage in 50 per cent of the occupations 
with 50 per cent chance of success.) 

Seventh-grade guidance activities. 
The guidance period activities for the 
seventh-grade pupils are in the nature 
of an orientation course. Our Junior 
High School, by Holbrook and McGre- 
gor, and the Students’ Handbook are 
used as textbooks in the course. 

At the first of the term the pupil gets 
acquainted with his new school through 
a discussion of the information and sug- 
gestions contained in the students’ 
handbook, using lesson plans prepared 
by the counselor. This is followed in 
later weeks by definite suggestions and 
discussion as to how to study and how 
best to succeed in junior high school. 
He learns how he may participate in 
the school clubs and all phases of jun- 
ior high school life, and what habits, 
skills, and qualities should be devel- 
oped. 

As the term proceeds he makes a 
study of the subjects he is taking, of 


the three-year junior high school pro- 
gram of studies, of the work common to 
all, of the work suited to each. In the 
last weeks of the year the pupil will 
look forward to the electives he must 
choose before entering the eighth grade. 
A letter is sent to his parents describ- 
ing the eighth-grade work and suggest- 
ing the basis of choice of exploratory 
courses. He is also shown what his 
choice of eighth-grade electives may 
mean in regard to his ninth-grade elec- 
tives, and his ultimate choice of a sen- 
ior high school curriculum, 

Summing up the seventh-grade guid- 
ance, the work is planned to help the 
pupil to adjust himself to his new situ- 
ation and to make right choices for his 
later vears. 

Eighth-grade Vocational 
and curricular guidance in the eighth 
grade is devoted to a survey of occupa- 
tions. 


guidance. 


There is no thought of leading 
pupils to make any vocational decision 
at this time, but rather to train them to 
study and investigate wisely the future 
opportunities which may be open to 
them. 

The methods which are followed in 
this study of occupations are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Textbook, Our World of Work, by 
Holbrook & MacGregor, used as a core 
in studying the vocational training 
levels, vocations and education, and the 
five main occuptional fields—agricul- 
ture, business, industry, homemaking, 
professional services, etc. 

2. Weekly bulletins by the counselor 
offering suggestions, giving information, 
and suggesting activities for pupils and 
home-room teachers. 

3. Visits to local industries. 

4. Interviews and talks by workers. 

5. Readings in books and periodicals, 
using for reference particularly a series 
of vocational bulletins issued by the 
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Bridgeport Public Schools, which treat 
of forty-five different vocations for boys 
and girls. Each bulletin describes a 
field of work, its advantages and disad- 
vantages, the special qualifications nec- 
essary for success in it, the necessary 
preparation, the probable income, and 
states where more complete information 
can be found. 

6. Conventional classroom proced- 
ures, such as ordinary recitation, infor- 
mal discussion, individual reports, de- 
velopment lessons, drill, socialized class 
work, supervised study, problem proj- 
ects, the case methods, debates, com- 
petition and games. 

7. Use of pictures, slides, and exhibits 
of vocational material. 

8. Bulletin board and posters. 

9. Correlation with other subjects, 
hobby clubs, exploratory courses, audi- 
torium programs. 

10. Notebooks which include ma- 
terials evolving from the class work: 
outlines, special reports, pictures, clip- 
pings, etc. 

11. Home visitation by counselor and 
home-room teacher in some cases, when 
possible. 

In the eighth grade, also, a cumula- 
tive guidance record card, extending 
from grade eight through the senior 
high school, is introduced. It is in 
folder form so that material received 
in connection with the guidance work 
may be kept conveniently for reference. 
The purpose of the card is to furnish a 
cumulative record of guidance for the 
help of advisers from year to year in 
the junior and senior high schools. 

Information concerning the pupil, his 
family, and his activities in his earlier 
school years is recorded on the card for 
the eighth-grade pupil after an individ- 
ual conference between each pupil and 
his home-room teacher. Also, a record 
is kept of his vocational study, includ- 


ing books and articles read, persona] 
conferences, and vocational experience: 

One page of the folder is arranged 
for recording the pupil’s educationa) 
plan for the ninth grade and for senior 
high school. With the help of his 
teacher, the pupil in the eighth grade 
plans his work for the ninth grade only 
It is hoped that his vocational stud) 
his success or failure in the various ex- 
ploratory courses, and his self-analysis, 
which he has undertaken with the hel; 
of his teacher, will enable him to selec: 
the proper elective subjects for the ninth 
grade. He must face the choice among 
such subjects as ancient history, for- 
eign language, art, music, shop courses 
domestic arts, and business training be- 
fore he enters the ninth grade. At this 
time a letter is sent home to the parents 
of all eighth-grade pupils, explaining \ 
them the program of studies for grade 
nine and making suggestions regarding 
choice of elective subjects. 

Guidance in grade nine. Guidance in 
the ninth grade is designed to be large- 
ly educational guidance in its nature 
since before the close of the ninth year s 
work the pupil must be able to make 
an intelligent choice of the curriculum 
he will enter in the senior high school. 
He must choose among the college pre- 
paratory, commercial, general, and in- 
dustrial or trade school curricula. 

A study of opportunities available 
the world of education is the keynote 
for the ninth-grade guidance. Because 
it may seem necessary for the pupil t 
make a tentative vocational decision be- 
fore choosing his senior high school cur- 
riculum, the study of occupations is 
continued in the ninth grade. It is con- 
stantly emphasized that no final deci- 
sions as to a pupil’s life work should be 
made. It is aimed instead to train pu- 
pils in the scientific attitude toward so- 
cial and industrial conditions as they 
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ybtain in the world of work today. 

The pupil is helped to study many 
occupations, to obtain more accurate 
and complete information about them, 
and is shown that knowledge of him- 
self and knowledge of the world of oc- 
supations are the only guides in making 
proper choice of vocation. 

In the study he makes use of three 
textbooks available for pupils, namely, 
Our World of Education, by Holbrook 
& MacGregor, Occupations, by Gowin, 
Wheatley, and Brewer, and What Girls 
Can Do, by Ruth Wanger. The study 
of the forty-five vocational bulletins 
published by the Bridgeport Schools is 
also continued. A printed bibliography 
prepared by the guidance department, 
listing, with their call numbers, all the 
vocational books in the public libraries 
of the city, is also available for pupils. 
Other readings of vocational value in 
the field of fiction and biography are as- 
signed. 

Trips to various industries are made 
by the pupils and interviews between 
pupils and men who are successful in 
various vocations are arranged by the 
counselor. Pupils who are interested in 
preparing for the skilled trades visit the 
city vocational school—the State Trade 
School. Also, representatives from the 
ninth-grade home rooms visit the senior 
high school, where they will be enrolled 
for the next year, and report back to 
their home rooms about the attractive 
phases of the senior high school life and 
the opportunities which are awaiting 
them there. 

Several guidance assemblies are ar- 
ranged for the ninth-grade pupils dur- 
ing the spring months. At these assem- 
blies speakers present the opportunities 
offered in the various senior high school 
curricula and describe other types of 
training which a pupil may enter fol- 
lowing the junior high school. 


The guidance record card which was 
begun for each pupil in the eighth grade 
is carried further in the ninth grade. 
During an interview with each pupil 
the home-room adviser assists the pu- 
pil in making an educational plan for 
his first year in senior high school, and 
as far ahead as the needs of the pupils 
dictate. In many cases a plan for the 
entire senior high school course may be 
made at this time and recorded on the 
guidance card. Revision may be made 
later, as needed, by the senior high 
school counselors. 

Tentative vocational aims are 
recorded on the guidance cards at this 
time. Preliminary to the recording of 
this vocational and educational plan on 
the guidance card, there must be ade- 
quate diagnosis of the individual pupil's 
problems on the part of the home-room 
teacher, based on a knowledge of the 
pupil’s ability, his home background, 
his likes and dislikes, his favorite activi- 
ties, his success in school subjects dur- 
ing his school career, and his parent's 
wishes. Also, a study is made of the 
senior high school program of studies, 
the curricula offered and where they 
lead, the content of the various subjects 
taught and of college entrance require- 
ments. 

Finally, it must be said that the plan 
of guidance, in all its phases, which has 
been adopted in the Bassick Junior High 
School, can only be successful as the co- 
operation and the sympathy of the 
home-room teachers are enlisted. Each 
teacher must be a guidance teacher. 
Each teacher must believe that educa- 
tion, after all, is guidance. Each teacher 
must be willing to prepare himself or 
herself for the guidance activities of the 
school and must be willing to assume 
many additional duties. 

It is with the home-room teacher that 
the foundations of guidance must be 


also 
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laid. Under the plan arranged, the 
home-room teacher will have the same 
pupils for three years. He or she, then, 
better than any one else in the school, 
knows the pupil in his various relation- 
ships, his studies, his difficulties, his 
problems, his home conditions and en- 
vironment, his life outside of school, his 
attitudes, interests, and abilities. If the 
teacher has sympathy with and under- 
standing of boys and girls he or she will 
desire to bring to them enlarged oppor- 
tunities, deeper appreciation, right ad- 
justment to their problems, and more 
abundant living. 

“It is not assumed that all teachers 
are equipped with the necessary know!l- 
edge and skills necessary for carrying 
on guidance work. But it is not nec- 
essary that they should be. It is sim- 
ply necessary for each teacher to accept 
the responsibility involved in the guid- 
ance program and to be willing to study 
the problems.” 


In the Bassick Junior High Schoo) 
many of the teachers have carried on 
guidance activities very successfully in 
previous years in the eighth grades and 
in senior high school. Practically al] 
of the faculty members have taken or 
are taking courses training them for 
guidance work. They are all willing 
to accept the responsibility, and with 
the aid of the two counselors they ar 
making guidance effective. 

Only a bare outline of the guidance 
activities in the school is included here. 
and it should be repeated again that 
there is nothing unique or original about 
the plan. Nor could it be asserted tha: 
it functions perfectly, any more than 
any other phase of school life can be 
said to do so. But in the Bassick Jun- 
ior High School guidance has become 
the keynote of the school life, and teach- 
ers and all concerned have accepted 
as their responsibility. 
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Research in Vocational Guidance’ 
Part III. What Factors Influence Vocational Choice? 


Ropert Hoppock 


Field Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 


There have been many wild guesses 
as to what factors are most influential 
in determining vocational choices. The 
problem is important because of its 
vital influence upon what we are to 
stress in the class in occupations, and 
upon what we must look for in counsel- 
ing. No final answer to the question 
has yet been given, but there have been 
a few interesting attempts to find one. 
The results will perhaps surprise a few 
of us. 

There are presented in this article 
abstracts of seven studies, two from 


England and five from the United 
States. 
AN ENQUIRY AS TO REASONS 


FOR THE CHOICE OF OCCUPA- 
TIONS AMONG SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS. By C. W. Val- 
entine and F. M. Ritchie. Forum of 
Education (Birmingham, England), 
1927, Volume 5, pp. 85-101. 


The enquiry was carried out “some 
years ago” in one boys’ school and one 
mixed school. Written instructions 
asked the students to state their voca- 
tional preferences and reasons therefor, 
and to omit their names. They were 
assured that nobody connected with the 
school would read their papers. Rea- 


1 This is the last of a series of three arti- 
cles by Mr. Hoppock on Research in Voca- 
tional Guidance. The first, on Evaluating 
Results, appeared in the December issue of 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, and the 
second, on What Occupations Do Students 
Choose? was printed in the January issue. 


sons given spontaneously were rated by 
the investigators. 


Quality of Spontaneous Reasons 
Form Vila and Vib | Form Va and Vb 























Number of Boys 2 — Ss 
Average Age 16% years LN i 7 mos 
Excellent or 7 10 
2 gee i 8 
Moderate 7 18 

Poor er ] ® 
Very Poor 3 14 





Frequency of Some Spontaneous Reasons 








Reason % Mentioning it 


Mistaken idea implying lack 





OE TRO WIOIIE enccscscctncssccsicscere G 
Ease of getting a job ............. 18 
Trivial reasons or side issues 6 
Antagonism to manual work 10 
Influence of favorite school 

SER, iuscainnsianspamcaionsnpnianidans 32 


Enthusiasms and ambitions of 


adolescence 15 





After twenty or thirty minutes, fif- 
teen possible reasons for choosing a vo- 
cation were put on the board and the 
students asked to rate them in order 
of influence upon their own choices. 
Students were permitted to add other 
reasons. To avoid the effect of sugges- 
tion, the two or three motives mentioned 
in the spontaneous account were con- 
sidered most influential even if rated 
lower by the students. 


Motives Mentioned Most Frequently 











Motive Times Mentioned Percentage 
Would like the work.... 247 90 
. gk Se eae 174 63 
(EES ER ai ete 56 
Feels specially fitted...... 150 54 
Father’s wish  .....c..00-..0. 141 51 
Mother’s wish ................. 108 39 
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In the sixth forms (average age 1614) 
the mother’s influence fell to ninth 
place and “prospect of advance” rose to 
fourth. 


Father’s Influence on Vocational Choice 


Ages of Boys 17orl6 15 14 13 12 
Number of Boys 33 69 71 71 31 
Percentage who gave 

“father’s wish” or 

“father’s occupation” 

as one of first four 

nS Ar ee 42 43 44 5 














A 
a 
a 





Teacher's Influence 








Times Teacher's 





Forms No of Boys’ Influence was 
Mentioned 
it~ ¢ 87 7 
a OE eee 82 15 
eS ey 82 3 





AN ENQUIRY AS TO THE REA- 
SONS FOR THE CHOICE OF OC- 
CUPATIONS AMONG SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PUPILS. By F. M. 
Ritchie. Forum of Education, 1930, 
Volume 8, pp. 42-54 and 81-90. 


This report covers 292 girls in a sec- 
ondary school in the Midlands. The 
procedure was the same as in the Val- 
entine-Ritchie study reported in Forum 
of Education, 1927. 


Quality of Spontaneous Reasons 


Form VI; Form V 
Number of Girls 18 87 














Average Age 17% yrs.| 15 1/3 yrs. 





"eee 4 9 

PRM Ss ee 0 6 
PINNING sivcdescsesoscdantsictainnin’ 13 42 
En eee 0 16 
TET TION. sicuisnisnintteinenieniais l 14 





Frequency of Some Spontaneous Reasons 











Reason % Mentioning It 
Mistaken idea implying lack 

Of knowledge ..........c000.s00000 6.5 
Ease of getting a job ............ 2. 
Trivial reasons or side issues 14. 
Antagonism to manual work 4. 
Influence of favorite school 

SONI SER METS ES Se 24 





Motives Mentioned Most Frequently 











Motive Times Mentioned Percentage 
Would like the 

NONI on as 195 67 
Well paid .............. 163 56 
ee 136 47 
Mother's wish ...... 121 41 
Prospects of ad- 

vancement .......... 115 39 
Skill rather than 

OSS eae 100 34 





“The teacher’s wish is in no form 
mentioned as often as that of either 
parent. .. . The mother’s wish is men- 
tioned oftener than the father’s in every 
form except the sixth (18 girls only) 
where the father’s wish is mentioned 13 
times and the mother’s 10 times.”’ 


TO WHAT EXTENT ARE VOCA- 
TIONS INHERITED? By R. O. 
Beckman. Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, 1929, Volume 8, Number 1, 
pp. 9-11. 


Data were obtained from application 
forms filed in the first half of 1928 by 
750 persons (over two-thirds of them 
men) who through competitive tests 
had qualified for employment. 

“The fathers of 51.4% of all profes- 
sional applicants were employed in the 
skilled trades or as laborers and 48.1% 
of those engaged in engineering were the 
sons of fathers who worked at a trade 
or labor.” 


WHY THIS CAREER? SIGNIEI- 
CANCE OF VOCATIONAL IN- 
FORMATION IN DECISIONS OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS. By R. B. 
Cunliffe. Personnel Journal, 1929, 
Volume 7, pp. 376-384. 


Of 533 students reporting on a ques- 
tionnaire, less than 2 per cent mentioned 
any deliberate study of occupations as 
an influence helping to determine their 
vocational choices. 
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[he students judged to be best in- 
formed about the occupations which 
they had chosen were influenced by 
“work experience,” “study of occupa- 
tions,” and “immediate opportunity”; 
the poorest informed, by “advice of par- 
ents or family,” “desire for professional 
career,” “social position,” and ‘“ambi- 


tion.” 


FACTORS INFLUENCING HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN CHOICE 
OF VOCATION. By George A. 
Crapullo. Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, 1929, Volume 8, Number 2, 
pp. 51-53, 60. 


Questionnaires were returned by 38 
pupils from a rural high school in the 


Of the 94 students, 22 or 22.9 per 
cent “did not know the duties to be per- 
formed in the active practice of the 
vocation they had selected.’ “Not one 
student reported ‘Study of Occupation’ 
as a factor influencing his choice of 
vocation.” 


MEASURING THE 
GUIDANCE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. By Percival W. 
Hutson. University of Pittsburgh, 
School of Education Journal, May, 
1931, Volume 4, Number 4. 


NEED FOR 
WESTERN 


Twenty-seven schools submitted “a 
specific inquiry form to approximately 
100 pupils of any grade from 7 to 12.” 
No distinction was made _ between 


Factors Influencing over 10 per cent of Vocational Decisions ot 
94 High School Students 

















Per Cent Per Cent 

Giving Factor Giving Factor First 

Factor Rural | Cy High | Rural | Ciey High 
OSS Re 63.2 16.1 18.4 3.6 
Conditions of Work. ....................... 44.7 23.2 16.0 16.1 
SS ET ee 42.1 56.6 31.6 62.5 
INES 5. scrisceccecascaiiaisisshasnemosintiiontels 23.7 23.2 5.3 5.4 
Se SANTA TTT oe 13.2 14.3 7.9 5.4 
SS), Seen 10.5 5.4 — 1.8 
eens 2.6 19.6 2.9 16.1 





Catskill Mountains, and by 56 from a 
city high school thirty miles from New 
York City. The reader is left to infer 
that vocational guidance was not pro- 
vided in these schools, from the author’s 
conclusion that his data reveal a need 
for it. 


schools which do and those which do 
not have a guidance program. 

The median I. Q. of both boys and 
girls, when classified by vocational 
choice, shows an uninterrupted decline 
through the four groups—professions, 
semi-professions, business-clerical, and 


Percentage Distributions of Pupils according to Status of 
Occupational Choosing 








Status of Occupational 














oosing BOYS GIRLS 
Junior H. S. | Senior H.S.| Junior H.S. | Senior H.S 
A. Planning to enter ............ 52.0 54.3 57.1 59.8 
B. Seriously considering ...... 44.6 42.1 40.8 39.3 
Sen, MMIII cctiscsnicinccatenecenaieitil 3.4 3.6 2.1 1.0 
» RTE ee es eer 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.1 
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skilled trades—except that the girls 
choosing skilled trades are slightly 
higher than those choosing business- 
clerical. The median I. Q. “of the boys 
who would enter the professions is but 
seven points higher than that of the 
boys who have chosen careers in the 
skilled trades. The middle 50 per cent 
of the two groups overlap by two-thirds. 
Twenty-five per cent of the 417 boys 
who elect to enter the professions have 
I. Q.’s ranging down from 98.4, while 


25 per cent of the 411 in the skilled 
trades group have I. Q.’s ranging up- 
ward from 109.5. The girls’ choices 
showed a similar distribution. 

Comparison of the interquartile range 
of I. Q.’s of the boys with figures 
adapted from the Army Alpha results 
shows that “among the workers in pro- 
fessions and in skilled trades there is ne 
overlapping between the middle fifty 
per cents. The same groups of boys 
overlap by two-thirds.” 


Percentage Distributions of the Reasons Given Most Frequently by 


Boys and Girls for their Occupational Choices 

















BOYS | GIRLS 
Reasons Junior Senior Junior Senior 
H.S H.S. a. 8. H.S 
Seli-advantages : 

Rewards, advancement, etc. 51.1 46.2 32.4 30.7 
Interest (unanalyzed) ..................... 31.6 35.3 41.5 46.2 
Qualifications (general and specific 

mentions of capacity and expe- 

| ee 6.4 &.4 10.8 8.0 

I iartbubeest cob eacseroe es 89.1 89.9 84.7 84.9 





A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL IN- 
TERESTS OF CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BASED ON A SURVEY OF 
TWELVE RURAL HIGH 
SCHOOLS. By J. H. Bedford. Cal- 
tfornia Quarterly of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 1929, Volume 5, pp. 47-66. 


The schools were selected to give a 
representative geographical distribution. 
Each had 200 or less students. There 
were 1211 students in all. 


Vocational Choices of 1211 Rural High 
School Students 








Had chosen a vocation ............00+ 88.2% 
OE IE soca ciccrncvccisinionsitociones 6.0% 
Chose professional service — Total 

SOUND <p tists cinatscessiiceihpaecinimanctddoeoiveain 42.4% 


Chose professional service — In 
school with greatest diversity of 
COUPSES CTOTOE <ncsecs cccccocsnccsveccsonnss 29.9% 
Chose professional service — In 


school with least diversity of 


UIT UG sisisiesisentnreranscrsscsioricns 56.5% 
Intend to go to college ............c:cs0000 49.5% 
Chose father’s occupation (based 

RR EERE INO sirssnnckctcevnonccieiinisisness 10.9% 


Chose occupation in same intelli- 
gence group as father (Based on 


NE IND siesta ci cdcdeiadiniendecianieceaeies 50.0% 
Chose occupation in higher group 45.1% 
Chose occupation in lower group .... 4.9% 


Chose vocation related to previous 
training or experience (Based on 
Bei UNNI  vcesicsisshicceesdinnsetsSeidnmtasbeceacciciaa 46.4% 
Chose vocation related to best liked 
school subject (Based on 1039 
RD ‘clita eee 39.0% 
Chose vocation related to favorite 
recreation (Based on 1010 


TINIE “cusinicosasuccteitaictailansdidincissiotsaiminiiie 31.8% 
Reasons given by _ students for 

choice 

eS k,n nena 28.8% 
Belief in personal qualifications 27.2% 
FRBVICE OF GUNBUS « cevecsicnscoreessccicsnccces 18.3% 
SHDDEGS OF GUDIIIE covcsccsecssntvecesoinores 13.9% 
EEXPeTienCe IM Et ........nceccccocerencseeeee 11.8% 


Said they knew training required 
for occupation chosen — Total 


IN, cinsciechanibaiibnccissinctittuilajieuiepaacumecs 57.7% 
Same—In only school offering vo- 
cational guidance ............-r---e 72.8% 
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The Technique of the Interview 


Mase. L. ANSLEY 


Evanston Township Hig 


Vocational leaders have written spar- 
ingly upon this topic, although they all 
agree that the face-to-face meeting, or 
personal counseling, is a vital part of 
the guidance process. Before meeting 
the pupil, the counselor should have 
thoroughly studied the school work and 
social history of the pupil. In all inter- 
views, the procedure seems to be much 
the same and has four definite steps, al- 
though they may be listed under vary- 
ing names:? 

1. A careful approach. 

2. A winning of the confidence of the 

pupil. 

3. A joint working out of the prob- 

lem. 

4. The pupil’s departure with a feel- 

ing of satisfaction. 

The setting for an interview is very 
important. It should be in a private 
office or room, with only the two people 
present—seldom, if ever, a third. This 
room should be attractive. The desk 
should be neat, not covered with papers, 
which disheveled condition is suggestive 
of pressing work and the teacher’s lack 
of time. The teacher should hide all 
evidences of weariness or anxiety; for 
vigor of mind and body as well as neat- 
ness and good judgment of dress react 
favorably upon a pupil. 

With this all in mind, he is ready to 
meet the pupil. His greeting must be 
warm and cordial, in order to make the 


1“Guidance in the Senior High School,” 


Report of Conference Group. Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, Vol. 1X, No. 2, Novem- 
ber, 1930. 


h School, E: 
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anston, Illinois 


pupil feel at ease. He may ask about 
the coming social event, debate, ball 
game, according to the pupil’s interests. 
The boy must sense that he has met a 
friend, someone truly interested. It is 
often well to commend the pupil for 
some past achievement, or draw some 
analogy between his own interests as a 
boy and those of the pupil. One lad, 
homesick for his New York hills, was 
most appreciative of the counselor’s 
similar feelings and followed a sugges- 
tion to take his family for a weekend 


through the hills of western Illinois. 
That simple common interest made 
friends. 


As soon as interest is won, a tactful 
and careful approach to the main issue 
must be made. Naturally, no two pu- 
pils can be addressed in exactly the 
same manner, so the sincerity and wis- 
dom of each adviser will have to be his 
guide. 

Miss Sturtevant of Teachers College 
states that generally the first question 
involving a personal difficulty should 
relate to another individual rather than 
to the person himself. For instance, it 
is better to ask, “Is your father very 
much disturbed about this low grade in 
English?” rather than “Do you feel 
that you have done rather unsatisfac- 
tory work in English?”* One inter- 
viewer often begins, “Now we are going 
to make a study of your special abil- 
ities.’ Here he appeals to the ever- 


2S. M. Sturtevant. e Teachers’ College 


Record, 28 :551-561, February, 1927. 
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present love of fortune telling. Another 
may begin, “Well, we seem to have a 
difficult problem to solve. Have you 
ever tried to think this kind of thing 
out from the very start?” 

The interview being launched, the 
teacher’s task is to guide in a very un- 
obtrusive manner. He must never con- 
fuse the reason for the interview with 
the purpose. If the interview has been 
necessary because of a social maladjust- 
ment, for instance, the purpose the 
teacher must keep in mind is to dis- 
cover why this maladjustment exists. 
The pupil’s viewpoint should always be 
carefully considered and respected, as 
“it often gives a key to the past as well 
as the present, and is an excellent pre- 
diction for the future.” The teacher 
must not antagonize a pupil by forcing 
upon the lad his own grown-up views, 
nor should the pupil be hurried in ex- 
pressing himself any more than antag- 
onized. If irritated feelings are appar- 
ent, the subject must be changed at 
once. Here the teacher’s sense of hu- 
mor is his great asset, and often re- 
stores friendly feelings so that the inter- 
view may be resumed. 

Perhaps the most important single 
impression a teacher can make is that 
of being ready to give “a square deal.”’ 
Most young people are oversensitive 
and think that teachers “have it in for 
them’’; so, when an interviewer can un- 
obtrusively show the lad his own prefer- 
ence for fair treatment, he has gone a 
long way toward preparing for an early 
adjustment. Therefore, the ideal atti- 
tude for the counselor appears to be 
one of quiet understanding, without 
evident emotion, but with friendly in- 
terest. 

As the interview proceeds, the teacher 
must be conscious of a gradual working 
up to some solution of the problem by 
a definite route, never a chance one. It 


takes keen insight into human nature to 
avoid being led astray, and to distin- 
guish between real facts and mere im- 
pressions. 

In the case of social maladjustment 
mentioned before, a tactful teacher 
should, by questions, show the boy 
some weaknesses on his part, so that he 
will have to face the facts and see him- 
self as others see him. It is far easier 
to overlook disagreeable possibilities 
and weak spots. The boy should begin 
to recognize his error. If he does, al- 
though he may not at first admit it, a 
milestone has been reached. A sym- 
pathetic understanding of the boy’s so- 
cial handicap will probably lead to an 
admission on the boy’s part. Tactful 
questions at this point should awaken 
within the boy suggestions as to future 
moves. He must see possibilities of re- 
adjustment; the motivation must come 
from within him if the interview is to 
be successful. The future steps must 
be governed by his “drives” and inter- 
ests, and be flexible enough so that if 
one course of action should not carry 
through, he will not be overwhelmed 
with a sense of failure. 

As soon as the lad perceives his error 
or the cause for the trouble and has 
recognized avenues of escape, the inter- 
view should end; it should not be ex- 
tended to a point where emotion is 
shown. The dismissal on the part of 
the teacher should be businesslike, but 
warm and friendly enough to prove to 
the boy his sincere interest in the boy’s 
welfare. The interview has been suc- 
cessful if the boy leaves with a feeling 
of satisfaction, if he sees a solution to 
his problem and has received courage 
and faith enough in himself to start out 
on a new course of action. 

Oftentimes all this cannot be accom- 
plished in one interview. Perhaps in 
this first interview the boy can only be 
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stimulated to do some remedial think- 
ing or, if the case needs it, some reading 
along definite lines. At least, action 
should be encouraged on his part. A 
future interview should be arranged at 
which the pupil will probably uncon- 
sciously suggest some remedial] course 
of action. 

Immediately the salient points of the 
interview should be put into writing, 
for no notes should have been taken 
during the interview. Great discrimina- 


tion is here necessary, as many facts 
have been significant and others not 
The teacher’s impressions should be 
noted sparingly in writing for any cum- 
ulative records, for it is unfair to the 
pupil to hand down any but the most 
accurate statements of the interview. 

We all realize the wide variety and 
complexity of counseling problems, and 
as a result we feel the need for a 
searching analysis of this interviewing 
process. 











~~ 


and government. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
February 18-20, 1932 


Washington, D. C. Headquarters, Willard Hotel 


Major Topics 


1. Education, Whither Bound? (How has guidance affected the changing con- 
cepts of education and how do modern educational trends affect guidance 


problems? ) 


2. Evolution of Our Social Order. (Influence of social, moral, and economic 
trends on the problems of occupational choice and adjustment.) 


3. The Machine Age and Employment. (How can guidance help most in times 
of unemployment and uncertain economic conditions? Guidance as a reme- 
dial and preventive agency. ) 


4. Organized Labor’s Attitude toward Vocational Guidance. (1s there a need 
for guidance within the ranks of organized labor? Adult guidance or read- 
justment in times of stress.) 


Open Forum Discussion Groups 


1. The Use of Tests and Measures in Vocational Guidance. 
2. How to Initiate a Vocational Guidance Program. 
3. Securing the Cooperation of all Guidance Agencies in a Community 


4. Giving Vocational Guidance to Girls and Women . 


Sectional Meetings 
Adult Guidance Guidance of the Handicapped 
Rural Guidance Placement and Follow-up 
Occupational Information Guidance through Social Agencies 
Training Counselors 8. Guidance through Service Clubs 


9. State Guidance Plans 


SO VI 


wr = 


Previously submitted questions, pertinent to any of the above topics, will 
be answered at the convention. 


Special Rates on All Railroads 
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SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES FOR THE 
WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


Round-trip tickets on the identification-certificate plan will be sold to Washing- 
ton, D. C., at one and one-half fare for members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and dependent members of their families. 


Tickets will be on sale February 14 to 22 in territory of the Trunk Line, 
Central, Southeastern, New England, and Canadian Passenger Associations. Dates 
yf sale in the western portion of the United States begin earlier on account of in- 
creased distance. Details may be had from your local ticket agent. 


When validated at regular ticket offices in Washington, tickets will be good for 
return to reach original starting point not later than thirty days from date of sale. 


Identification certificates will be ready for distribution January 9. Write J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. If in arrears, inclose check for membership dues. If 
identification certificate is not obtained in advance, no adjustment of fare can be 
made after arrival in Washington. N.E. A. membership is $2.00 a year 





Room Reservations for the Washington Convention 


The 1932 Annual Convention of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation promises to be the largest in the history of the movement. Convention 
headquarters and all the meetings will be in the Willard Hotel and reservations 
for rooms should be made at once. Use blank below. 


THE WILLARD 
Washington, D. C. 


4 
Please reserve Room Accommodations for me as indicated below 
Room with bath tor ...Persol Rat per da 
Room without bath for soe PCrSOl Rat per day 
Arriving February ceauish Hour A.M »M 
iT Str Add 
\ eenenehesdaeeien Ul 
If reservations are requested for more than one person please list names a! 
addresses on reverse side 
It is understood that if my request for reservations is accepted [ agree to surrender and 


vacate room by 10 A. M. February 20th. 

All reservations will be made subject to the above understanding, which is in accordance 
with an agreement we have made with The National Education Association, whose conven 
tion begins on February 20th 

ROOM TARIFFS 
Single rooms with bath—$4, $5, $6, $7 and $8 per day 
Double rooms with double bed and bath—$6 to $10 
Double rooms with twin beds and bath—$7 to $15 
Rooms without bath—Single $3.50; Double $5.00 
The Hotel will confirm all reservations direct to the applicant 








TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR THE N. V. G. A. CONVENTION 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1932 


Washington, D. C. Willard Hotel 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


8:00 Breakfast—Crystal Room. 
Rural Guidance Committee and Cooperating Agencies. 


Under direction of Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, President, Southern Woman's Ex 
cational Alliance, Richmond, Va 


9:00 Registration of Delegates. 


Supervised by Mr, Frank A. Woodward, Principal, Gordon Junior High Scho 
Washington, D. C.; Chairman of the Local Committee on Arrangements 


10:30 General Session—Smal! Ball Room. 


Chairman: Dr. George E. Myers, President of the National Vocationa! Guida: 
Association. 


Address of Welcome. 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


10:45 Address: Education, Whither Bound? (The relationship of vocationa] guid- 


ance to changing eoncepts of education. ) 


Dr. Ross L. Finney, Associate Professor of Educational Sociology, University oi 


Minnesota. 


11:30 Open Forum and Discussion of Topic. Answers to previously submitted ques- 


tions. 


12:30 Luncheon (Open to all persons interested)—Cabinet Room. 
Chairman: Mr. C. W. Sylvester, Department of Education, Baltimore, Md 


Topic: Publicity for Guidance in a Local Community. 


2:15 General Session—Small! Ball Room. 


Chairman: Dr, Franklin J. Keller, East Side Continuation School, New York City. 


Address: Organized Labor’s Attitude toward Vocational Education and Guidance. 


Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, Vice-President of the American Federation of Teachers 


2:50 Open Forum and Discussion of the Topic. Answers to previously submitted 
questions. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 (Continued) 
3:30 Group Meetings. 
I. Guidance for the Handicapped—Room 128. 
Chairman: Dr. Emily T. Burr, Director, Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New 


York City. 


a. Sheltered Workshops in New York City. 
Mr. Edward Hochhauser, President, Altro Workshops, New York ( 


b. Rehabilitation of the Blind in Normal Industry and Business. 
Mr. J. F. Clunk, National Supervisor of Industrial Employn dia 
National Institute for the Blind. 
c. The Vocational Problems of the Hard of Hearing. 
Miss Ada Morgan Hill, Director, Department of Vocational Adv \mer 
ican ‘Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, I: Wash 
ington, D. C. 
d. Vocational Opportunities for Infantile Paralysis Cases. 
Mr. John A. Kratz. Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Board \ 
F< catonal Education, Washington, D. C 


Il. Guidance for Adults—Room 127. 


Chairman: Dr. A. H. Edgerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, Univ 
of Wisconsin. 





hoe 
(Final program to be completed.) 
Ill. State Guidance Activities—F Street Parlor. 
} (Meeting with Rural, Branch, Legislation and Service Groups.) 
Chairman: Mr. C. J. Hyslup, Virginia State Board of Educatior 
a. Rural Guidance in a State Program. 
Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Southern Woman's Educational Allia: 
li b. Branch Associations and the State. 
Mr. F. C. Rosecrance, Milwaukee Public Schools; representing Branch and 
Legislation Groups. 
c. Service Organizations in a State Guidance Program. 
) Mr. L. A. Emerson, Educational Director, West Side Y. M. C. A., New 
- York City. 

d. Discussion, led by Mr. Robert Hoppock, Field Secretary, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association; and Mr. M. M. Proffitt, Specialist in Guid- 
ance, U. S. Office of Education 

3:30 Open Round-table Discussions. 
, (No prearranged program. An opportunity to ask questions pertinent to the an- 
nounced topic. Previously submitted questions will be answered first.) 
I. The Use of Objective Tests in Vocational Guidance—Cabinet Room. 
ty. Discussion Leader: Dr. Phillip Rulon, Harvard Graduate School of Education 
= II. How to Initiate a Guidance Program Where Nothing has been Tried Before— 
ws Small Ball Room. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Jesse B. Davis, Boston University School of Education 
nail 
™ Ill. Cooperation among Guidance Agencies—School, Industry, Business, Social 
Agencies, and Service Clubs—Palm Room. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Joseph V. Hanna, New York University. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18 (Continued) 


4:30-5:00 Initiation of vocational guidance broadcasts, sponsored by the Nationa) 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education. (See pages 230-231.) 
6:30 Annual Banquet—Large Ball Room. 
Chairman: Dr. George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education and Gu 


ance, University oi Michigan; President of the National Vocational Guidanes 
Associaton. Bt 


Address: Living in a Machine Age. 


Mr. Edward A. Filene, President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston; author 
lecturer. 


Short Report on Guidance as found Abroad. 


1. Russia. Dr. H. D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Cc 
lumbia University. 


2. Japan. Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of Vocational Guidance, Pitts- 
burgh City Schools. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
8:00 Breakfast Meetings. 
I. Occupational Research Section—Crystal Room. 


Chairman: Dr. F. C. Smith, Harvard Graduate School of Education; Editor 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
Address: Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Director, Personnel Research Federatior 
New York City. 
Report on the Printing Project. Miss Florence E. Clark, Chicago, Illinois 
II. State Guidance Programs—Crystal Room. 


Chairman: Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Pennsylvania State Department of Pub! 
Instruction. 


Topic: State Program Developments for 1932. 
III. Guidance in the Y. M. C. A. 

a. Art of Living Courses. 
Mr. William Riley, Director of Guidance, Boston Y. M. C. A. 

b. What’s Doing in Washington. 
Mr. E. A. Drumm, Associate Director of Service, Washington Y. M. C. A 

c. A Resumé of Guidance Programs in the Y. M. C. A. and a Look Ahead. 
T. H. Nelson, Senior Secretary for Education, National Council, Y. M.C. A 

9:30 General Session—Hall of Nations, Hotel Washington, 15th Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Chairman: Dr. David A. Robertson, President, Goucher College. 


Topic: Who Should Go to College? 


(A joint session arranged by the Personnel Research Federation in cooperation 
with the American College Personnel Association, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, National Association of Deans of Women, National Association 0! 
Principals of Schools for Girls, Eastern Association of Deans and Advisers o! 
Men.) 


a. The Determining Factors. 
Miss Sarah Converse, Principal of the Summit School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 (Continued) 
ationa) b. A Broader Basis for Forecasting College Aptitudes. 
Dr. Albert Beecher Crawford, Yale University. 


c. Measured Growth as a Criterion of College Fitness. 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, Columbia University. 





Gui 
- d. Liberal Arts, or Engineering School? 

- President Harvey N. Davis, Stevens Institute of Technology 

; e. Discussion. 
uthor 
12:30 Luncheon Meetings. 

I. Rural Guidance Seminar—Cabinet Room. 
y Le Chairman: Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Pitt Il. Placement and the Depression—Palm Room. 


Chairman: Miss Clare L. Lewis, Director of Junior Placement, New York State 
Department of Labor. 
a. For the High School Student. 
Miss Leona C. Buchwald, Baltimore Public Schools 
b. For the Vocational School Student. 
Mrs. Potter, Manhattan Industrial High School, New York City 


c. For the Continuation School Student. 
= Miss Margaret Meyer, Division of Junior Placement, New York State 
Department of Labor; Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation School, Brooklyn, 


tio New York. 


2:15 General Session—Small Ball Room. 
Chairman: Dr. W. V. Bingham, Director, Personnel Research Federation, New 
York City. 
ID] Address: Evolution of Our Social Order. (The influence of social, moral, and 
economic trends on the problem of occupational choice and adjustment.) 


Mr. Spencer Miller, Workers’ Education Bureau, New York City. 


2:50 Open Forum and Discussion of the Topic. 


3:30 Group Meetings. 
I. Occupational Research Section—Small Ball Room. 
A Chairman: Miss May Rogers Lane, Oswego, New York 
d. a. Occupational Information and the Curriculum. 
A Mr. Howard C. Hill, College of Education, University of Chicago 
nn- b. Best Practices in Teaching Occupations. 


Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y 
c. Occupational Information and Misinformation. 
Miss Mary P. Corre, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools 
101 d. Discussion, led by Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, Southern Woman's Educational 
ice Alliance, and 
ol Dr. Joseph V. Hanna, Washington Square College, New York University 


ol 
II. Placement after Guidance—Room 126. 
Chairman: Miss Clare L. Lewis, Director of Junior Placement, New York State 
Department of Labor. 
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a. The Junior Placement Office as a Service to Applicants during a Period of 


Business Depression. 
Miss T. C. Hewlett, Division of Junior Placement, State Office Building 


Buffalo, New York. 

b. Methods of Developing a Clientele of Employers. 

Miss Elizabeth Wight, Junior Employment Service, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Essentials of a Good Employment Interview. 

Mr. E. A. Nicol, Personnel Director, Western Union Telegraph Compar 

New York City. 

Guidance through the Social Agency—Cabinet Room. 
Chairman: Mr. C. C. Robinson, National Council, Y. M. C. A., New York Cit 


the several socia 


c. 


(Presentation of guidance programs now functioning through 
agencies. A discussion of delegation of guidance to members of the sta 
correlaton between relation to public and private schools.) 


agencies, 


IV. Guidance through Service Clubs—Room 130. 
Chairman: Mr. L. A. Emerson, Y. M. C. A., New York City 

The Service Club in the Community Guidance Program. 

(A conference of representatives of service clubs and of leaders in the voca 
tional guidance field. Actual participation in the discussion will be limited 

to accredited representatives. All interested persons are cordially invite 

to observe the conference in action.) 


V. College Teachers of Guidance—Room 127. 


University of 


Chairman: Dr. Walter B. Jones, Professor of Education, 
, burgh. 
Secretary of the Meeting: Mr. W. F. Patterson, Milwaukee Vocational Schoo 


a. Clarification of Terms in Guidance. 
Dr. F. C. Smith, Harvard University 
b. Evaluation of Guidance Activities. 
Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Teachers College, Columbia University 
VI. Vocational Guidance in the Continuation Schoo!—Room 128. 
Chairman: Dr. Franklin J. Keller, East Side Continuation School, New York 
City. 
(Program to be completed.) 


3:30 Open Round-table Discussions. 
An opportunity to ask questions pertinent to the a 


(No prearranged program. 
nounced topic. Previously submitted questions will be answered first.) 
I. Giving Guidance to Women—F Street Parlor. 
Discussion Leader: Miss Frances Cummings, Educational] Secretary, Natio 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, New York Cits 
Il. Administrative Problems for Directors of Guidance—Small Ball Room. 
Discussion Leader: Miss Leona C. Buchwald, Supervisor, Educational and Vo 
cational Guidance, Baltimore City Schools. 


ida 


7:30 General Session and Business Meeting—Small Ball Room. 
Chairman: Dr. George E. Myers, President, National Vocational Guidance Asso 


ciation. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19 (Continued) 


a. Objectives of Guidance in Secondary Schools. 


(A report of one section of a two-year investigation of guidance under a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 


Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 
b. Business Meeting. 

Reports of Officers. 

Reports of Standing Committees 

Report of the Field Secretary 

Report of the Nominating Committee 


Election of Officers 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20 


8:00 Breakfast Meeting—Crystal Room. 
College Teachers of Guidance. 
Chairman: Dr. Walter B. Jones, University oi Pittsburgh 


(A discussion of the topics presented at the group meeting the previous after 
noon.) 


10:00 General Session—Small Ball Room. 
Chairman: Dr. C. E. Partch, Dean of the School of Education, Rutgers University. 
a. Five-minute resumé from each Group Session held during the Convention. 
b. Resume of the Convention and a Look Ahead. 
Dr. Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsvlvania, 
1:00 Luncheon Meetings. 
a. Meeting of Old and New Officers—Room 127. 
b. State Programs and Activities Section—Cabinet Room. 


Theme: State Guidance Service. 

Presiding: Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instructicn. 

Greetings: Dr. George E. Myers, President, The Natior Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 
Dr. John Caliahan, President, The National Council of State Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of Education 

The Child and the State. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary, U. S. Department of the Interior 
The State Guidance Program. 


Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruction { Virginia 














VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BROADCASTS 


Program to be Broadcast 
by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 


in cooperation with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 





Arranged by 
Dr. Fred C. Smith Mr. C. C. Robinson 
Harvard University National Council, Y. M. C. A 
Cambridge, Mass New York City 
Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes Mr. Leonard M. Miller 
Vocational Service for Jzniors J. C. Penney Foundation 
New York City New York City 


Broadcast over WABC and a coast-to-coast network of over fifty stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


February 18, 1932. Time: 4:30-5:00 P. M., E.S.T. 


Vocational Guidance: What it is. 


Dr. John M. Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University. 


Vocational Guidance: What it is not. 
Dr. Joseph Jastrow, former head of Department of Psychology, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Note: This Broadcast will occur during the week of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association Convention held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 
just prior to the opening of the N. E. A. convention. Arrangements are being 
made to broadcast before this convention 


February 21, 1932. Time: 7:45-8:15 P. M., E.S.T. 


Choosing a Job in 1732 and in 1932. 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President, International Society of Christian Endeavor. 
will compare differences in securing a job then and now. 


Dramatizations: 


Choosing a Job in 1732, Based on experiences of Benjamin Franklin seeking 
his first job. 


Choosing a Job in 1932. Based on how the boy or girl of today finds a job. 
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ebruary 28, 1932. Time: 7:45-8:15 P. M., E.S.T. 
Technological Changes Affecting Vocational Choice. 
Professor Paul Douglass, University of Chicago 
Re-training and Adjustment in Occupations. 


Speaker to be announced. 


March 6, 1932. Time: 7:45-8:15 P. M., E.S.T. 
Study of the Individual. 


Dr. Clarence S. Yoakum, Vice-President, University of Michigan 


Dramatization: Tools Used in Studying an Individual. Illustrating the techniques 


counselors and psychologists employ in evaluating the ability of the individual 


March 13, 1932. Time: 7:45-8:15 P. M., E.S.T. 


Study of the Occupation. 
Dr. C. R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education, Washington, D 


Dramatization: Interview between the Counselor and the Worker 
4 


March 20, 1932. Time: 7:45-8:15 P. M., E.S.T. 


Two Dramatizations of Vocational Guidance Interviews with Young People and 
their Parents. Arranged by Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Vocational Service 
for Juniors, and Mr. C. C. Robinson, Boys’ Industrial Secretary, National Coun 
il, Y. M. C. A., New York City. 


March 27, 1932. Time: 7:45-8:15 P. M., E.S.T. 
Education and Training for the Job. 


Dr. David Snedden, Professor of Educational Sociology and Vocational Educa- 


tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dramatization: Counselor discussing opportunities for training with group of young 
people. 


April 24, 1932. Time: 7:45-8:15 P. M., E.S.T. 
Education and Training for Life and Leisure. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, England; Edtt 
the Hibbert Journal. 
Dramatization: A family planning leisure-time activit 
For additional copies of this program, and for information about other 
sored by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, write to Levering Tyson 
Director, National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


programs spol 


A Listener’s Handbook, presenting the underlying principles of Vocational Guidance 
details of the broadcast program, bibliography, etc., has been prepared and will be distributed 
t mugh 


through the University of Chicago Press. Further announcements will be made thr 
this magazine. 











Field Department 


Commercial Exbihit 
Willard Room, Hotel Willard 
February 17-20, 1932 


At recent conventions of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, much 
interest has been shown by members 
and visitors in the materials used by 
guidance workers in various parts of 
the country. This material, uniformly 
and attractively mounted, elicited a 
great deal of favorable comment at the 
Detroit meeting in 1931. 

As interest in guidance throughout 
the country has grown, many commer- 
cial firms, especially publishers of books, 
charts, and notebooks, and organiza- 
tions interested in the guidance of 
youth, have turned their attention to 
this new field and have brought out 
much valuable material. Largely on 
account of lack of space, no strictly 
Commercial Exhibit has as yet been un- 
dertaken by the Association. 

At the close of the 1931 Convention, 
the Directors authorized the appoint- 
ment by President Myers of a commit- 
tee to consider the advisability of a 
Commercial Exhibit at the 1932 Con- 
vention, and should a favorable decision 
be reached, to organize such an exhibit. 
This committee consisted of the follow- 
ing persons: 


Leonard M. Miller 
Vocational Director 

J. C. Penney Foundation 
New York City 


Ralph L. Newing 
Manager, Educational Dept. 


International Textbook Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 


William F. Patterson 

Director, Vocational Guidance & En. 
ployment 

Milwaukee Vocational School 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


C. C. Robinson 
National Council, Y. M. C. A. 
New York City 


Mary Stewart 

Assistant Director of Education 
Office of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


Warren K, Layton, Chairman 

Assistant Director in Charge of Guid- 
ance & Placement 

Board of Education 

Detroit, Michigan 


The matter of holding a Commercial! 
Exhibit was considered, and a recom- 
mendation was made that such an ex- 
hibit be held. Arrangements have been 
made to conduct the exhibit in the Wil- 
lard Room, which adjoins the main first 
floor corridor of the hotel, close to the 
registration headquarters. Here 
members and visitors will find dis- 
played, in attractive booths, books on 
guidance and occupational information, 
notebooks and workbooks, interesting 
office aids, and the guidance work of 
foundations and other national organ- 
izations interested in youth. The ex- 
hibit will be in place Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 17, the day before the Conven- 
tion opens formally, and representatives 
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of the exhibitors will be in charge. 
We confidently hope and expect that 
this Commercial Exhibit, the first one 
jn our history, will be successful both 
from the standpoint of our exhibitors 
and of the Association. The exhibitors 
are paying the Association for the 
privilege of displaying their products, 
after the manner followed at other lead- 
ing conventions, and they deserve the 
support of our members. Be sure to 
visit the Willard Room whenever you 
can during the Convention, and take 
enough time to examine the latest de- 
velopments in the guidance field. 





Second Annual Report of the Field 
Secretary 


Robert Hoppock 


The following excerpts are taken 
from the second annual report of the 
Field Secretary, a document too volum- 
inous to be reprinted in full: 

“The most gratifying development 
of the year has been the extent to 
which public schools and others have in- 
dicated their genuine interest in voca- 
tional guidance, their need for help of 
this kind, and their appreciation of the 
service provided by the Foundation and 
the Association, by paying the travel- 
ing expenses of the Field Secretary. 
Thirty-one communities have contrib- 
uted a total of $665.64 in order to 
have the Field Secretary visit them and 
aid in the organization and develop- 
ment of their vocational guidance work. 

“Of the 281 working days in 1931 
the Field Secretary has spent 102 on 
the road, 36 at summer school, and 143 
in the office or elsewhere in New York 
City. In addition to conferences in the 
cities visited, the Field Secretary has 
held 43 conferences in New York with 
representatives of groups seeking infor- 


mation on the organization and develop- 
ment of vocational guidance work. 

“By mail 265 schools, colleges, and 
other organizations have sought and re- 
ceived help in the organization and de- 
velopment of vocational guidance. 
These are distributed among 41 states 
and 7 foreign countries. Correspon- 
dence has increased in volume. During 
the twelve months, 2843 letters were re- 
ceived and 2214 individual letters were 
written. Outgoing mail also included 
486 circular letters and 268 other pieces 
of mail. 

“New books are received every week. 
The exhibit library now contains 254 
volumes, and has already overflowed the 
available shelves. Hundreds of reports 
and dozens of magazines have been ex- 
amined for new ideas and for the re- 
sults of research which would be of 
value to persons seeking aid from the 
Field Secretary. An incidental result 
of this is the series of three articles by 
the Field Secretary on ‘Research in Vo- 
cational Guidance’ now appearing in the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

“Visits to places doing significant 
work in vocational guidance have been 
continued. The location of the office 
at Columbia University has made possi- 
ble valuable contacts with internation- 
ally known leaders in related fields of 
education. Further opportunity to keep 
abreast of current developments has 
been provided by personal contact be- 
tween the Field Secretary and repre- 
sentatives of other organizations, such 
as the Personnel Research Federation, 
National Education Association, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, American 
Psychological Association, Eastern Col- 
lege Personnel Officers, National Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A., and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Seventy-nine conferences with such per- 
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sons have helped the Field Secretary 
to keep himself well informed. At the 
request of William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, the 
Field Secretary is serving on the Ad- 
visory Committee of the National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers and 
has succeeded in having Vocational 
Guidance included in the study. 

“In May, 1931, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Coordination wrote to 21 
persons in various cities which the Field 
Secretary had visited, asking, among 
others, the following questions: ‘1. Has 
Mr. Hoppock been able to bring you 
the kind of information you have want- 
ed?’ and ‘2. Have his method and man- 
ner of presentation been acceptable to 
your audience and to the groups he has 
met in conference?’ Fifteen replies 
were received. Thirteen of these replied 
‘Yes’ to question number one, and 
twelve answered ‘Yes’ to question num- 
ber two. A few helpful suggestions 
were offered and have since been incor- 
porated in the work. Many of the re- 
plies revealed a gratifying enthusiasm 
for the work of the Field Secretary, and 
an eagerness to see it continued. 

“The importance of the service 
offered through the Office of the Field 
Secretary and the wide scope of its in- 
fluence are indicated by the fact that 
the educational institutions which 
sought and received help in the field of 
vocational guidance from the Field Sec- 
retary during 1931 are serving a total 
of more than 3,000,000 high school and 
college students.” 





Institute of Adult Education 


An Institute of Adult Education will 
be held in Spokane, Washington, April 
6, 7, and 8, 1932, under the auspices of 
the Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion, an organization which draws its 


membership from Idaho, Montana, Ore. 
gon, and Washington. The Institute 
will be conducted in round tables, dis- 
cussion groups from the various agencies 
of formal and informal adult education 
whose leaders, national and local, wil! 
be in attendance. The adult education 
movement in its several aspects, its 
agencies, methods, purposes, instru- 
ments, and trends, will present the prob- 
lems the Institute will consider. 

The Committee of the Inland Empire 
Education Association in charge of call- 
ing the Institute are Principal James A. 
Burke of Spokane, Washington, Super- 
intendent L. C. Robinson of Sandpoint 
Idaho, and the Chairman, Dean Rhoda 
M. White, West 4004 Queen Avenue 
Spokane, Washington. 





Ohio Education Association 


The Ohio Education Association {or 
the first time this year included a sec- 
tion on Vocational Guidance as part of 
its meeting held in Columbus, Ohi 
during the Christmas holidays. The 
program was as follows: 

Methods of Preparing and Uses of Oc- 
cupational Information. Miss Mary 
P. Corre, Director of Occupational 
Research and Counseling, Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Visual Aids in Teaching the Class in 
Occupations. Mr. Mark D. Gordon 
Counselor, John Adams High Schoo! 
Cleveland Public Schools. 

Vocational Counseling. Miss Jessie B. 
Adams, Vocational Counselor, Junior 
High Schools 12 and 91, New York 
City. 

One of the interesting features of the 
meeting was a display of the exhibit 
prepared by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and many Ohio 
representatives wished to know how to 
secure the exhibit to display in their 
own communities. 
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Review Department 


STRATEGY IN HANDLING PEOPLE 
By E. T. Webb and J. J. B. Morgan. 


> 
, 
Chicago, Boulton Pierce, 1930. Price $3.00 


This volume might well be called a hand- 
ook for the go-getter. It sets forth in the 
staccato style of short paragraphs and ex 
citing incident the directions for personal 
success. These are not different from thos« 
in other books: gain attention through a 
man’s special interests; be a good listener ; 
suggest something he would like to do and 
let him think it is his own idea; compli 
ment people when it will serve your inter 
est; get acquainted with the prejudices ot 
your man and use them to your purpose; 
make your man want to do what you want 
him to do; raise his ego; understand his 
objections and refute them; make his first 
reaction a favorable one—start him in a 
series of yes’s; shield his vanity; praise your 
associates and let them have credit; size up 
your man every way you can, especially 
when he is off guard; praise a person be 
hind his back—the most effectual kind ot 


flattery; establish a good reputation and 
get it recognized; have a poker face; ex- 
tract information painless! and uncon 
sciously, but if necessary throw up a 


smoke screen and do not give formation 
yourseli ; bluff if necessary; don't reveal any 
doubts; use humor carefully; know when 
and how to fight; keep calm if the other 
man fights. 

Of course, all this is not stated in this 
naked fashion; it is dressed up in attractive 
form and always with great things being 
done—that is, if you call great such things 
as landing a big contract, becoming presi- 
dent of the company, and making a million 
dollars. Yet, one wonders just what the 
world would be like if all boys and girls 
were taught these techniques 

The word “strategy” refers directly to 
war, having much about it that suggests arti 
fice and deception, and “handling” suggests 
that those with whom we deal are to be 
manipulated to our will. The subtle effect 
of this book is to suggest that success is 
won by indirection and influences rather 
than by hard work. Now the writings of 
Samuel Smiles, bad as they are for the mod- 
ern guidance of children, are full of good 
deeds; whereas, the modern captains of in- 
dustry and politics, it appears, are full of 
great tricks. On page 122 the authors ac- 


tually tell how the German Emperor might 
have won the war if he had used the meth- 
ods advocated in this book 

Naturally enough, there are many good 
things in the book, particularly advice about 
holding one’s temper, helping associates, giv 
ing credit where credit is due, and learning 
methods of cooperation. But the continual 
glorification of the methods of Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Mussolini, and the great fighters 
tor industrial competitive 
society cannot be made into a wholesome 
picture If there are such things in the 
world of business and politics as sincerity, 
mutuality, affection, regard, openness, and 
trankness, they are not dealt with in this 
book “We have no space to consider the 
moral aspects of building a good reputa 
tion” (p. 183). 

Probably the young business man of t 
day, on account of rapid changes which aré 
being made in the ethics of occupational lif 
and on account of the spread of intelligence 
which makes people less susceptible to sus 
gestion, would make a dismal failure of his 
life if he patterned it on the principles set 
forth in this volume The vocational life 
which needs to be built, even while retaining 
ts competitive features, is as far above the 


world d scribed n this boc k I s¢ descrip 


success in our 


tions are above the lite and doings of the 





icketeer li one-tenth of the en rey whicl 
ur great leaders of politics and industry ex 
pend in the eflort to get ahead of ‘ ther 
were given to the solution of the problem of 
the business cycle, who can doubt but that 
the social gain from this effort woul ‘ 
greater than that which is now achieved 

1. M. B. in The Personnel J W/W, April 
193] 


THE TRAINING OF SOCIAL WORK 
ERS. By James E. Hagerty. New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931 


The topics that this author discusses are 
| controversial because of the recency of 


organized methods of tran ocial work 


rs. The author's contentions are advanced 

in a well-systematized and lucid manner 
The topics with which he is concerned 

are: (1) What is the relationship of the 


1 


technical training in social work to the s« 
cial sciences and psychology and biclogy 
(2) Should the training ever be given in ar 
undergraduate school? (3) Is the training 
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now offered in graduate schools really grad- 
uate in character? (4) Are trade school 
methods used in the work now offered? (5) 
Should the schools be organized in univer- 
sities, and university standards maintained, 
both in the character of the courses offered 
and in the methods of teaching? (6) What 
emphasis should be placed on social re- 
search? (7) What time should be allotted 
to field work, and what should be the pur- 
pose of field-work training? (8) Should 
the principles of social work be taught chief- 
ly by the case method of teaching or should 
the case method of teaching be restricted to 
the teaching of the various techniques? (9) 
What is necessary to make social work a 
profession? (10) What training should 
qualify a candidate for membership in the 
professional association of social workers? 
On these issues the author takes a definite 
stand, as may be seen in the following quo- 
tations: 

“Training in the social sciences, in psy- 
chology, and in biology should be a part of 
the fundamental equipment of the social 
worker.” 

“In other words, graduate work in social 
administration should be placed on a plane 
comparable to that of graduate work in 
other fields of study.” 

“For all students in training for social 
work some training in research methods 
should be an imperative requirement.” 

The author lists at the end of the book 
several tables, showing the amount of 
courses taken in the so-called fundamental 
subjects by women graduates of liberal arts 
colleges. In this sense fundamental subjects 
are those which are essential in the back- 
ground of social workers,—sociology. psy- 
chology, economics, political science, and 
biology. 

The author takes a decided stand against 
the insistence that schools of social work 
should be graduate schools. However, if a 
graduate school comes into existence, and 
there is a great need for one, it should be 
on a level with other graduate schools. The 
work taught should be a continuance of 
what has been taken in undergraduate work, 
and entrance to the graduate school should 
be limited to students graduating from a 
school of social administration, or else those 
who are able to submit credit for funda- 
mental courses in biology, psychology, and 
the social sciences.—William J. Kovar. 





THE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Stuart Chase. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1931. 


In this book Mr. Chase again gives 
American business a going-over, one of the 


best which it has yet had. Its Nemesis is 
of course, unemployment. The second chap 
ter, “The Luxury of Integrity,” is replete 
with ethical implications for our modern in- 
dustrial system. Though Mr. Chase is a 
severe critic of modern capitalism, he is a 
friendly one and has no illusions in the di- 
rection of wishing the world to get much 
worse before it gets better. In other words 
he is an evolutionist rather than a revolu- 
tionist and is willing to do his part to cu 
the ills of capitalism rather than to let 
patient die. 

The whole discussion is full of interest- 
ing anecdote. The total effect is to make 
the reader feel how decidedly childish and 
foolish we are, not to plan our economic lif: 
for better things. Mr. Chase’s self-reveal 
ing “private utopia” is the least valuable 
part of the book.—J. M. B. 





VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY, Volum 
Ili. Professions, Trades, and Allied Oc- 
cupations in Manufacturing and Mechan 
ical Industries. By May Rogers Lam 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, Internationa 
Textbook Company, 1932. 


This volume is one of the outstanding 
contributions to the literature in the field o: 


- occupational information. It is filled with 


pertinent information resulting from patient 
and painstaking research. The author has 
the happy faculty of presenting facts in a 
most interesting manner. Every page in 
vites the reader to go on, lest he miss some- 
thing he has always wanted to know. No 
teacher of occupations or guidance coun 
selor need concern herself about sustained 
interest on the part of her pupil, once this 
book is properly introduced. 

Part I, dealing with the nature of the 
manufacturing industries, the industrial rev 
olution, and mass production, is most san 
in presentation and conclusion. Part II 
deals with each of the nine sections into 
which the author has divided her subject 
Each gives specific and unbiased informatior 
about all the important factors pertaining to 
the occupations under consideration. 

The illustrations in this book are excellent 
and generous in number. The thirty or mor: 
pages of questions concerning occupations 
and the list of available visual aids form a 
very valuable part of the volume. 

Volume I, dealing with Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Animal Husbandry, Volume Il. 
covering the fields of Mining and Mineral! 
Industries, and Volume III, the present vol- 
ume, dealing with Manufacturing and Me- 
chanical Industries, together with the Man- 
ual to Accompany Vocations in Industry, 
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constitute probably the most comprehensive, 
complete, and up-to-date literature in the 
field of occupational information.—F. C. S. 
THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. By Paul H. Douglas and Aaron 
Director. With an Introduction by 
Frank Aydelotte. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. Price, $3.50. 


This book contains an excellent discussion 

the causes of the present unemployment 
problem. The authors have analyzed the 
situation with an abundance of material. 
They suggest devices for the remedy. A 
complete discussion is given of the possible 
contributions which a system of public em- 
ployment and unemployment insurance would 
make in aiding the workers. The European 
experiences along these lines are carefully 
described. The book offers a contribution in 
dealing with unemployment in other coun- 
tries and its remedies. This gives a splendid 
background for dealing with the present un- 
employment problem in America. 

S. H. Dadisman. 

AMERICAN STANDARDS AND 

PLANES OF LIVING: Readings in the 

Social Economics of Consumption. 3y 

Thomas D. Eliot. Boston, Ginn & Com- 

pany, 1931. Price, $5.00. 


The especial merit of the “readings” which 
comprise this thoroughly commendable vol 
ume is their direct pertinence to the prob- 
lems of everyday living with which all tami- 
lies, as economic units and particularly as 
consumers, are confronted. A sampling of 
the 150 readings-titles reveals the range of 
content and the depth of analysis: Sources 
and Amounts of Family Income, The City 
Workers’ World, Competitive Standards and 
Deflated Planes of Living, Why We Live 
beyond Our Means, The Distortion of Eco- 
nomic Incentive, Cash for Consumers, The 
Standard-of-Living Factor in Wages, Spend- 
ing the Dollar Wisely in Home and Com- 
munity, In Defense of Luxury, The Eco- 
nomic Waste of Luxury, The Middle-Class 
Budget, The High Cost of Children, The 
Life-Cycle of Poverty, The Strike as a 
Mode of Insistence, Consumers in Wonder- 
land, Park Avenue as America’s Apotheosis, 
programs of social reconstruction, conclu- 
sions. 

The secondary merit of the volume lies in 
expert organization, for both reading and 
studying. Readings are grouped logically 
under sixteen major heads. Each of the six- 
teen chapters is prefaced by a brief correlat- 
ing paragraph. Each reading is prefaced by 
a critical comment upon the authorship and 





New APPLETON Books 
THE WHOLESOME 
PERSONALITY 


By WILLIAM H. BURNHAM 
Author of “The Normal Mind,” etc. 


Directors of vocational guidance wil! find 
Dr. Burnham’s new book a tremendously 
valuable discussion of the normal person 
ality, its development and the conditions 
favoring this. The wide range of person 


ality differences in both children and 
adults, which may have vital bearing upon 
their careers, is covered in detail on 


! 
crete illustrations are plentifully employed 


Educ. edition $2.75 


MAKING HOMES 
By HAZEL SHULTZ 
Recent Head, Dept. of Home Econorics, 


the Laboratory Schools, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


This text for home economics courses 
is a complete guide for homemakers, fr 
architecture and floor plans to the deta 
of housekeeping The aim has been the 


development of a point of view rather 


than the accumulation of mass informa 


clan Educ. edition $2.00 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 











the significance of the article and a few 
well-phrased and fascinating 
the following illustrations notwithstanding 
“When wages are raised, do workmen get 
drunk, wear silk shirts, and keep the coal 
in the bathtub?” “Are young people who are 
brought up in wealthy homes handicapped 
for married life on small incomes?” Each 
chapter has adequate references and a bibli 
ography. 

The book should be of value not only to 
the students of sociology for whom it was 
designed, but even more to the intelligent 
lay reader. For him it is a revelation in the 
management of his own economic life and 
in the living conditions of other income 
groups. In this respect, however, there ap- 
pears the volume’s only deficiency: although 
the minimum-subsistence levels and the lux 
ury income-groups receive adequate treat 
ment, not enough is said about the ordinary 
family-groups who are, in reality, below 
those treated in “The Middle-Class Budget” 
($3000-$5000 !). 

There is no question, however, as to the 
ultimate worth of the book. It is the best 
thing of its sort now available, and it is the 
kind of book any reader will want to own. 

—W. M. Taylor. 
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VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Vol. II (Just off Press) 
By MAY ROGERS LANE 


Instructor in Vocational Guidance and Analysis of Occupations 
Oswego State Normal and Training School 


These books represent several years of work by May Rogers Lane, a 
national authority on Occupational Studies. The material has been used 
and perfected in vocational-guidance teacher-training classes conducted by 
the New York State Department of Education under her personal supervision. 


VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY, Vols. I, II, and III are based on the first 
three Census Divisions of Occupations and present in handy and unique form 
a general survey of the industrial professions, trades, and allied occupations. 
They are edited for Junior High School classes in Occupations, being de- 
veloped from research and teaching experience, and brimful of fundamentally 
useful information. ; 


Vol. I, Agriculture, Forestry and Animal Husbandry 
155 pp., 60 illus., $1.50 

Vol. II, Mining and Mineral Industries 
204 pp., 67 illus., $2.00 

Vol. III, Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries 
467 pp., 155 illus., $3.50 


5x 71g, each volume containing charts, leatherette 


MANUAL to Accompany VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Prepared especially for teachers of Occupations Classes. It is authoritative 
and the most complete book of its kind ever published. The MANUAL is ex- 
tremely useful with VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY or independently. 
111 pp., 6x 9, 14 charts, 44 inserts, cloth, $2.00 


OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES with 1930 Supplement 
Presenting two important reports: 
1. A nation-wide survey of opinion as to the Content, Volume, and Uses of 
Occupational Studies. 
2. A Bibliography, History, and Reviews of Occupational Studies. 
96 pp., 6x 9, cloth, $1.00 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 





Box No. 1216 F Scranton, Penna. 
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TEACHERS, _WE PLACE YOU _~ THE BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Srememees 





MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


NA BANK BLL R .* DENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ poem ag ag ae Gal Eee ee eal Canin Gnteen. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 














